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‘© That many of us have not food sufficient 
*¢ to satisfy our hunger; our drink is chiefly 
<« the crystal element; we have not clothes 


“to hide the nakedness of ourselves, our! 
«© wives, and our children, nor fuel wherewith | 


**to warm us; while at the same time our 
** barns are filled with corn, our garners with 
““ wool, our pastures abound with cattle, and 
“* our land yields us an abundance of wood 
“* and coal; all of which display the wisdom, 
*‘ the kindness, and mercy of a great Creator 
“© on the one hand, and the cruelty, the in- 
*< justice, and the depravity of his creatures on 
“‘ the other, Nearly to this state of misery 
*‘ have your Majesty’s humble petitioners 
** long lived, anxiously Jooking forward for 
** better days ; but to our great sorrow and 
<¢ disappointment, we find oppression daily 
** press heavier and heavier on our shoulders, 
«‘ till at length we are driven to the brink of 
** despair. ‘This misery and wretcheduess 
** do not proceed from any fault on the part of 
“* your Majesty’s petitioners, as we use every 
“* exertion in our power to subdue those bitter 
** evils ; but experience tells us that ‘ all is 
“¢ vain.’ ’’— Petition of Hampshire Labourers, 
carried to Brighton by Joseru MAson, in 
Oct., 1830. 








CHOPSTICK FESTIVAL 


AT THE HAMLET OF SUTTON SCOT- 
NEY, IN HAMPSHIRE, 


Micheldever, 8th July, 1822. 

I save had so many hundreds of hap- 
py days in my life that it would be, per- 
haps, too much to say that yesTerDay 
was the happiest; but certainly it was 
as happy a day as any one that I ever 
have known. very thing was right ; 
every thing was pleasant. ‘The weather, 
a bright sunand a gentle breeze, after a 
shower in the night, which had laid the 
dust. The company precisely that in 
which I have, all my life long, most de- 
lighted ; the accommodations the most 


"Tiaeenbion and thesupplies ciaieuidans 
and all of the very best: and, above all 
the rest, the feelings of exultation which 
were depicted upon every countenance. 
Iam afraid that the “ feelosophers,” 
those who so delight in the antaliuct, 
will think our feast very little compli- 
mentary to our understandings and our 
public spirit ; for, certainly, it partook 
much more of the carnal than of the 
spiritual: it was a practical illustration 
of my doctrine, which always begins 
with taking care of the body. ‘There was 
the Norrincuamsuire ham, which had 
been cooked at Kensington, under the 
direction of Mrs. Cosserrt, so as to be 
done to the very bone, large as it was, 
1 must stop here to observe, that all the 
farmers and tradesmen present were 
anxious to have a taste of this ham. [ 
dare say that more than four hundred 
persons tasted of it ; every one declaring, 
as I do, that it was superior to anything 
of the sort that any of us ever tasted 
before. Mr. Nicnouson, the tea-mer- 
chant, gave us another ham, which was 
no cripple, for it weighed forty pounds, 
Mr. Scaxrs, who was to give us one 
fat Lincolnshire sheep, and a piece of 
beef suet weizhing twenty-eight pounds, 
omitted to send the suet, but he clap- 
ped in a second sheep; so that here 
were about two hundred and fifty or two 
hundred and sixty pounds of mutton. [ 
added three capital rounds of beef, 
weighing about forty pounds a-piece, 
A farmer from WerweE.v sent, pro- 
bably, thirty pounds of bacon. Mr- 
Srares, of ‘TicuFiELp, sent a quantity 
of cooked bacon and some bread. Mr, 
Bupp came with his wagon from 
Bourcaciere; stopped all Friday night 
at Whitchurch, and had his sucking pig 
roasted, weighing only thirty poundgs 
He would take up nobody after he go 
to Wuitcnurca, unless they 
their own provision with them, /' 
brought two geese, which he had¥dasted ’:* 


also some veal pies ready cooked, and %y 
some boiled bacon and some 
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here for dinner, and which we had hot; “ “ie dr a 
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veal. To these he added a good lot of | day before, which had two tables capa- 
plum-puddings ready cooked, and some | ble of holding about three hundred peo- 
immensely large gooseberry puddings ; | ple, leaving a broad passage between 
the govseberries mixed in the batter,|the tables and none on the outside of 
baked in milk-pans, turned out when them, had, in the first place, to have all. 
cold, so that they could be cut up in| the petitioners who were present upon 
solid pieces and handed about. Mr., the spot, every one dressed in his 
Biouxr came with his wagon from) smock-frock and with a blue riband in 
Up-nuspanp, brought with him every | his hat. These, amounting to about a 
soul upon his farm, with a great parcel hundred and thirty in number, sat at the 
of cooked meat, and with a sack of|two ends of the two tables. The rest 
bread. A friend on the other side of of the tables were filled by visitors from 
Wixcnesrer, whose name was not) Wincuester, from Porrssa, from the 
told me, sent two bushels of flour Jsle of Wight, and in short from every- 


several days beforehand. | God knows| where. I sat at the head of the 
how much bread there was in the tables during the time that I was pre- 
whole. By way of super-abundant) sent. Mr. Swary, Mr. Becx, and Mr. 


precaution, I, on my way down on! ALLSop, who went from London, and 
Friday, stopped at Basixesroxe, and! several other gentlemen, did nothing 
bargained with a baker to bake that but carve. Those at the tables, receiv- 
night, a hundeed and forty one-;ound | ing always an instant supply of bread 
loaves, which proved extremely con-| and meat, handed hunches out to their 
venient in giving bread and cheese to | relations who were outside of the tent, 
the girls and boys. There were alto-| When one got supplied, he gave way 
gether ubout two hundred and fifty toanother. I myself cut off and gave 
pounds of puddings, For the making | lumps of victuals to about thirty or forty. 
of the plum-puddings, Mr. Sroxes, of , The puddings took the same sort of dis- 
Satispury, sent twelve pounds of tribution. ‘The goodness of the farmers 
plums in addition to the twenty-eight | and tradesmen who were present, I can 
pounds that were given by Mr. Barrerv, | never sufficiently admire. They seemed 
of Ferrer-tanet. The Potrricar to care about nothing but supplying the 
Union, from Whiyengsrér, arrived} people. Great numbers of them stood 
about ten o'clock, preceded by music {in the wide space between the two ta- 
and banners, one of which was sur- | bles, took a bit of bread in their hands 
mounted with a gridiron. ‘The re- | and a bit of meat upon it and cut it with 
formers from Whitchurch came in the! their knives. So that, upon the whole, 
same manner, and each of these parties |I defy this great thundering Govern- 
brought three or four times as much | ment with any number of its police, or 
provisions as they themselves consumed, | other coercive agents, to cause a distri- 
so that, though there were, as far as [| bution so equitable and so harmonious 
can judge, about seven thousand persons |as that which took place upon this oe- 
present, I verily believe that there was |casion, The booth, it will be observed, 
not one who had not as much to eat and | was erected on an inclosed round - on 
drink as he or she wanted. Of the! the widest spot we could find amongst 
drink L yet know nothing, except ofthe | the houses of the hamlet, one end of it 
four hundred pots of beer which Mr. abutting on the Wincuesrer turnpike- 
Deter, of Axpover, sent beforehand |road, and one side of it heing close 
Stiaticat ln quale, nd Obie, ame a stake coeien amen ea 
_in quality, as ajroad; so that, observe, the dinner party 

present from Mr. Deuter and some} had no protection other than that which 
onal which wiles ery one taf ear cet Somes sents f esti in the 
, ' ass of the labourers assembled, who, 

ask is, How could you provide for the] if they had been so minded, mi ht , 
A oper! | ee , , might have 
peaceable distribution ofall this? Thejcarried off the whole provisions in a 
booth, which had been dulv erected the | moment. When apprehensions were 
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expressed to me upon this subject, and 
@ suggestion was made to station some 
Stout men to keep the people off, I said, 
1 would rather that 


_ any consequence should take place 
_ * than be thought to entertain a suspi- 








* vion of an act of injustice on the part 
“* of these chopsticks.” When I was 
asked how I could possibly provide for 
the distribution, seeing that there was 
more than ten times as much as the 
party could want. I said, ‘1 do not 
* know : it is one of the things that 
* must be left to do itself. Let all the 
* victuals be carried to the tent; andl 
** will warrant you it gets out again 
‘in a manner much more equitable 
“< than that of any rule which we should 
** be able to lay down.” ‘Thus it was ; 
and I do not believe that there was a 
single soul in the hamlet but what was 
satisfied and pleased. I counted, and, 
indeed, | had a right to count, greatly 
upon the desire which every one would 
have to avoid the doing of anything 
which could possibly give me pain. | 
counted also on the good humour which 
must of necessity pervade every mind. 
At any rate, such a scene never was, I 
believe, beheld in the world: so many 
hundreds of hungry persons, seeing 
victuals of the best quality within their 
reach, without even asking for any of 
it; but waiting patiently until it was 
given. ‘There was this of singularity in 
the case ; namely, that it was a festival 
in honour of labouring men! It was a 
thing so new, so strange, so pleasing, 
calculated to excite feelings of such gra- 
titude towards the donors, that it was 
next to impossible that anything per- 
verse should take place. 

There were gentlemen there, consi- 
derable persons in agriculture or trade, 
from every town in the county; and 
from all the most distant parts of the 
country. ‘If you look at the map of 
Hampshire you will find that it does 
not contain a spot more distant from 
all market-towns, than this Surron 
Scorney ; every one who came had to 
come for the purpose. There were 
gentlemen there from SaLissury ; two 
or three out of Sussex; Mr. Bupp 


came from the very outside parish io 
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the county in the north; and there 
were. six or seven gentlemen from: the 
Iste or WiGur, having to cross the 
water in the morning, you will observe, 
and then to come about seven-and- 


thirty miles by land. The conduct of 
all these parties merits gratitude from 
me beyond that which I am able to 
express ; but it is the admirable feeling 
which must have animated them to- 
wards these poor men which is worthy 
of admiration, that no man is able to 
express. 

After | had remained long enough in 
the booth to be quite satisfied that all 
would be justice and harmony, I did not 
stop to waste our time in stupid toasts 
or any of that disgusting stuff, which, if 
the mind be sound; makes the best of 
dinners sit uneasy on the stomach: 
quite willing to leave a monopoly of that 
nasty rubbish to the guttlers and guz- 
zlers who are to swallow three thousand 
pounds of our money next Wednesday : 
when I had stopped long enough to see 
that all was going right, and that all 
would be satisfied, and being rather 
more than half-stewed with the heat in 
the booth, I said, “ 1 am now going to 
‘the inn, where I will make a speech to 
** you in about half an hour's time.” To 
the inn I went, pulled off my coat and 
my shoes, and laid down upon the bed 
to get cool. At about three o'clock, 
Mr. Buounr had his wagon drawn up 
close under the front of the inn, the 
space opposite which is large and conve- 
nient. When I| was informed that the 
eating work was all over, and nothing 
but drinking was going on, notice was 
given that L was about to make a speech, 
People soon. flocked to the spot, and I 
got into the wagon, positively stipulat- 
ing that no man should be in it but 
myself, except Mr. Bupp, who, I 
thought, might require to be seated. 
The motive of this stipulation was, that 
no preference should be given to any 
one; and that the persons nearest me 
while I was speaking should be the men, 
in honour of whom the festival was held. 
Some man put his little boy, about five 
years old, dressed in a smock-frock, 
and having a blue riband in his hat, 





into the wagon. Isat him. down upga 
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some grass that had been brought for | 
and there he remained all 


the horses : 
the time. 
Amongst the personsassembled were, 
in spite of Matraus and Brovucuam, 
great parcels of boys and girls. ‘These 
were not very likely (some of them being 
very small) to have had anything to 
eat, whose fault it was I do not know ; 
but a thought came into somebody's 
head, that, as there was a great quan- 
tity of bread not disposed of, and us we 
had plenty of cheese at hand, and as 
these little creatures would naturally 
care but little about the speech, to draw 
them off, and amuse them with bread 
and cheese while the speech was going 
on. In pursuance of this thought, three 
or four hundred or more perhaps of 
hunches of bread and cheese were car- 


tition which Josep Mason, of Butuine- 
ron, had carried to Brighton, and ten- 
dered to be presented to the King; and 
which excellent petition had, I now un- 
derstood, been drawn up by that ex- 
emplary labourer, and exemplary son, 
Rosert Mason. I then took the ori- 
ginal petition and showedit them ; and, 
the mixture of delight which was paint- 
ed in their countenances, at seeing this 
paper; and of sorrow when they re- 





flected on the present situation of the two 
Masons ; to have depicted this mixture 
of feeling, would have been worthy of 
the pencil of him who described the 
countenance of those that witnessed the 
death of ANANIAS. 








I told them that it was for these 
reasons that I had chosen to hold the 
festival at Surron Scorney; because 


ried a little way up the Srocksripce| it was in this hamlet that the petition 


road. Thither the children followed 


was signed; and that I had chosen to 


them, and as each got his allowance, he| hold it on this day, because it was the 
walked up the road; and there amidst| anniversary of the day on which bk 
laughing and shouting, that would have | triumphed over the Whigs, who had 
brought Mavraus’s and Perer Tuim- | prosecuted me with a manifest intention 
BLE's hearts down into their breeches,' of procuring my utter destruction, for 


all these little things were satisfied 
also. 

To give here a report of the speech, 
would be useless, if it were practicable. 
Before | began, I caused all the peti- 
tioners who were distinguished by hav- 


ing a Coventry riband in their hats, | 


to come and take their posts as close to 
the wagon as possible ; and I requested 
everybody else without discrimination, 
to make way for them, seeing that the 
festival was in hone ic of them. Ever 

body cheerfully did this, and thus 1 had 
them all as close to me as possible. I began 
my speech by telling them that we were 
met to celebrate the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, which had in fact pronounced 
the fall of the rapacious, the insulting, 
the cruel, and bloody-minded borough- 
mongers. I then proceeded to tell them, 
that every man of sense in the whole 
— ascribes this Reform Bill to the 
coumry labourers of England ; that, if 
1 could do honour and do good to the 
whole of these labourers I would do 
them ; but, as that was impossible, I 
had selected them, because they had 
signed that excellent and patriotic pe- 


|having been the author and publisher 
of a writing; the manifest and sole 
object of which was, TO INDUCE 
THEM TO SHOW MERCY TO THE 
}OFFENDING LABOURERS! I told 
| them that this was the sole object of 
that writing; that it pleaded for the 
sparing of the lives and the liberty of 
the labourers ; that it pleaded for this 
with all the zeal belonging to my cha- 
racter, and with all the ability that I 
had at my command; that it spoke 
well of the Ministers; tliat it gave them 
credit for mercifulness of disposition ; 
that it besought Lord Grey to think of 
his own wife and children, before he 
suffered so many widows and orphans 
to be made; that, in short, it was an. 
earnest pleading for mercy to the la- 
bourers, their wives, their children, and 
their parents ; and that, for the writing 
and publishing of this article, I was 
pursued by the Government with ten 
thousand times more bitterness than 
ever felon, or even traitor, has been 
pursued. 

Having dwelt sufficiently on these 
topics, 1 then proceeded to make ob- 
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servations on the rights, as well as the! 
duties, of labouring men. I said upon 
these subjects, that which I have so 
often said, that I will not here repeat 
it. I treated with scorn the calumnies 
of those farmers who had been so in- 
famously unjust as tu ascribe to me a 
‘desire to see their labourers rebel 
against them, and to see their property 
destroyed. I reminded them that, upon 
my trial, I called as evidence to my dis- 
position in this respect none but a noble 
Lord, a great land-owner, and four 
great farmers, all of whom declared 
that my writings had a contrary ten- 
dency ; and, which was curious enough, 
that these farmers, all of whom gave 
some of my writings to their labourers 
to read, never thought it necessary to 
insure their barns or their stacks ; and 
that one of them, while the thrashing- 
machines of all his neighbours were 
being dashed to pieces, had two such ma- 
chines quietly going, without even an 
expectation of their being interrupted 
by the labourers. 

I concluded, by exhorting the men of 
property who were present, and who 
would be voters at the ensuing election, 
to bear in mind, that, in point of righé, 

every one of the labourers had as good 
a claim to a vote as themselves; that a 
farmer eught to consider himself as the 
representative of his men as well as of 
» himself; that it was a trust which the 
» law vested in him, and not a thing be- 
© longing to himself, or that he could use 
' for his own private purposes ; and that, 
» therefore, he would be a base traitor to 
> his labourers and his neighbours who 
had no votes, if he did not so give his 
vote as to cause to be elected the man 
who would do the best for them as well 
as for himself ; which he could not do, 
unless he insisted upon the pledges thatit 
had been resolved to be put to the mem- 
bers of the city of London, or pledges, 
at any rate, to the same amount. 
Before I dismissed my audience I 
explained to the labourers the true 
auses of their low wages and their 
misery. I told them, that if the farmers, 
with present tithes and taxes, were to 
ive them the means of living on bread 
d meat, nineteen-twentieths of them 
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must soon become wretched labourers. 
themselves, if not the inmates of a poor- 
house. But, said I, here is their sin, 
they never complain of any burden but 
the burden of the poor! They have 
plenty of proof of the monstrous waste 
of public money ; they have plenty of 
proofs of this; they know how the 
millions are squandered away. The 
know that one hundred and thirteen 
of the nobility and gentry receive more 
out of the taxes every year than the 
amount of the poor-rate in the siz 
English counties which stand first on 
tho alphabetical list; they know this ; 
thev know “ that more than two mil- 
lions of English taxes have been sent to 
Hanover and other countries since the 
peace,” to give half-pay, to give allow- 
ances to foreigners who were in our 
service, and to their widows and chil- 
dren; they know these things, and 
never one word of complaint do they 
utter upon the subject ; they know that 
the parson takes from them twice or 
three times as much as the poor take ; 
but they compl:in of nobody but the 
poor; they complain of nobody but 
those who make to come all the food, 
all the drink, all the raiment, all that 
covers us by day or shelters us by 
night; these are the only persons, these 
persons by whose labour alone they 
profit; these are the only persons to 
whom they grudge to give a portion of 
their money. I trust, however, that 
they will now do their duty; I most 
earnestly exhort them to do it; and if 
they do it not, may they end their days 
in the most wretched of poor-houses, 
and under the mastership of the hardest 
of hired overseers ! 

These were the topics that I dwelt on. 
I did not touch on the works of the Spe- 
cial Commission, nor make an yallusion 
to the fate of poor Cook of Micue.- 
DEVER. On the eveningof the seventh, 
and on the evening of the sixth (I hav- 
ing arrived at Sutton Scotney early on 
Friday), | had seen the fathers, the mo- 
thers, the wives, and the children of the 
transported labourers, not only of this 
place, but of all the villages round 
about. With the dismal stories of 











‘these parties, I will not lacerate the 
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heart of the reader. I told them all that: 
I hoped, and that I believed, that the, 
whole of them would be brought back, 
within a year. IL told them perfect) 
truth, for 1 do hope it, and I do believe 
it; and I do beseech the Ministers to 
remember what I said to them on the 
7th of July last, to their faces ; namely, | 
that there never will be peace in this 
country again, until those men be 
brought back. The astonishment of 
the poor people at seeing a father, a hus- 
band, a brother, a son, condemned to | 
death, and transported for life, for being 
one of four or five hundred of an unruly 
assemblage, who extorted a few shil- 
lings from a parson or a farmer: their 
astonishment at this, is utterly indescrib- 
able ; and to speak of their other feel- 
ings is unnecessary. ‘The particular in- 





stances | cannot mention at present; 
and it would be useless if | could. It 
shall be my object to endeavour to get 
the men back, and thus to cause a ces- 
sation of the feelings which now agitate 
the country. There is this to be said for 
the Ministers, that they never knew the 
truth upon the subject. Their informa- 
tion all comes through channels that to- 
tally disfigure the truth. If they could 
themselves but see the parties, instead 
of listening to those who represent 
mercy as weakness, and as tending to 
produce crime. If my Lord Grey, for 
instance, could but see the parties that I 
have seen here, an order for bringing 
the men back would issue in a week. 
With real incorrigible criminals the case 
is different. People acquiesce in that 
which they have been accustomed to 
see; but this was a wholly different 
matter. Nobody pretends that the acts 
were lawful ; or that they ought to have 
been committed ; but the circumstances 
ought now, at any rate, to be taken into 
consideration. 

Of all the men living, I have always 
been the very last to inculcate laziness, 
whether by precept or example: I have 
always held the doctrine that “ he who 
will not work ought not to eat.” I have 
always made servants strictly obedient 
to me ; but then I have taken care not 
to demand obedience of him who has 
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ever, is not to be punished in a degree 
beyond that of the nature of his crime. 
To be deemed a pauper, to be put into a 
poor-house, to have his pittance doled 
out to him reluctantly ; these constitute 
a pretty heavy punishment: a map is 
not to be starved; that is to say, he is 
not to be put to death for being lazy or 
drunken. And, as to the man who is 
willing to work, he has as much a right 
to a good maintenance out of the land, 
as the landlord has to his rent. The 
labourers are, too, so easily satisfied ; 
so willing to work ; so proud of the cha- 
racter of being good workers, that so 
many sheep are not more easily govern- 
ed, if they have but a sufficiency of 
good food and raiment. When, in the 
course of my speech, I was appealing to 
the farmers for the fact of their willing- 
ness to work hard, it was curious to hear 
the labourers exclaim with one voice, 
« Yes, sir, we are always willing to work 
“hard, if they will but let us have vic- 
“ tuals and drink !” Those are amongst 
the vilest of all mankind who call them 
lazy, and call them unprincipled : they 
are industrious, they are virtuous, they 
are good and true in their very natures ; 
and cursed be the man who is the advo- 
cate for treating them harshly! The 
fact is, however, that if the practice of 
harsh treatment be continued, it will 
finally produce its own remedy. I hope 
that it will not be continued; and that we 
shall have to congratulate ourselves that 
amongst the other great consequences of 
the Reform Bill, will be that of restoring 
peace to the village. I told the la- 
bourers that they were not to expect 
such effects all at once. I desired them 
to wait patiently for the good effects of 
the great change ; that my hope was, 
that it would enable them all once more 
to brew their own beer, and drink it by 
their own fireside. 

After the speech was over, the parties 
who came from the greatest distance be- 
gan to set off on their return home. With 
those that remained, dancing and sing 
ing and drinking occupied the time 
until Sunday morning; and at last 5 
dispersion of the whole took place with- 
out so much as a single blow, or ® 





not @ full belly, Even a lazy man, how- 
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persons to predict that “the street of 


“Sutton Scotney would be streaming 
“with biood !”” Such people have always 
blood upon their tongue. It is not far 
from the heart to the tongue, and there 
there is an inexhaustible deposit of it. 
The only personal danger that appeared 
to me to exist was to the lungs and the 
throat ; for so much laughing, aad so 
much of that noise which is called sing- 
ing, 1 never heard in my life, in the 
like space of time. My friends in Lan- 
Casuire and YorKSHIRE, cin, upon a 
pinch, play the part pretty well in this 
way; but, man for man, or boy for boy 
especially, they are by no means a match 
for these chopsticks.at this sort of work. 

I, who went to bed early on the 7th, 
got up at half-after three on the Sunday 
morning, when the hamlet was as still 
as it ever had been since the first day of 
The booth was taken 
down completely, and gone. The 
Morning was rather wet, but very 
pleasant ; and thus ended one of the 
pleasantest things that ever was seen in 
this world ; forming a contrast, wide as 
that between heaven and hell, with the 
guttle and guzzle which will take place 
on Wednesday next in London; for 
here the provisions for the entertain- 
ment were a voluntary gift; there they 
are to be taken from the pockets of the 
people, who are to be excluded from 
participating in the feast. Here it was 


the generosity of men of property con- 


tributing to the means of giving plea- 


sure to meritorious labourers ; and there 


it is a set of impudent guzzlers and 


~guttlers, swallowing the earnings of 
working people, which they have no| 


more right to swallow then they have 
to take the skins off our bodies. Here 


there was no time wasted in toastings ; 
~ there, the nasty, fulsome, lying, insincere 


rubbish vomited out upon one another, 
reciprocally, will be even more disgust- 


> ing than to behold the voracity_of the 








guttlers and guzzlers, while they, 


) Straining and staring and swelling, 


send down our turtle and turbot and 
turkey into those bottomless vaults 
‘which they call their stomachs. Here 








eS there will be no after-claps; there we 
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noise, though there were not wanting! shall have to pay for ‘* summer excur- 


| sions " for the guttlers and guzzlers, in 


order that they may take the salt-water 
to recover the tone of their voracious 
maws. Lord Grey would confess, I 
know, the truth upon this oceasion, but 
if he have strength to resist the effects 
of what he will see and hear, I would 
bet my life that, when he has left 
CoarLey and Fiecins and Tayior 
and the rest, and got safe into his 
carriage, he will exclaim, “‘ By G—d, I 
“wish I had been at Copsetr’s chop- 
** stick diuner.”’ 

At six o'clock this morning (Sunday), 
I set off in my chaise from Surron 
ScotnEy, to come to this village, in 
which, as my readers will recollect, 
HENRY COOK lies buried. My in- 
tention was, as my practice always is, 
to go to church, which I always do in 
the country, and never in town, because 
here, not only am I not offended by the 
sight of vanity and ostentation, but I 
have a very good opportunity of making 
an estimate of the condition of the 
people. When I got to MicneLtpever 
| found that Messrs. Atusop, Beck, 
and Swain, had come this way in a 
post-chaise, on their way to Poprnam 
Lane (which is in the London road 
from Wincuester), in order to cover 
the grave of Cook with flowers, which I 
found they had done. When I arrived 
at the public-house I found that there was 
no church-service this morning, but that 
there will be in the afternoon. ‘There- 
fore, being compelled to wait so long, I 
have set to work, seeing that I shall 
have no time to lose. ‘It is now pretty 
‘nearly church-time, and, therefore, £ 
here break off. 

Sutton Scotney, Sunday Evening, 8th July. 

Before church-time I was joined! by 
some gentlemen who had walked down 
from Surron Scotney, a distance of 
about three miles.and a half. They 
‘also went to see the grave of Henry 
Cook, which they, like the former visi- 
tors, strewed with flowers, so that when 
1 went to church I had ne trouble in 
\finding the grave. With a mind filled 
witb reflections which that sight natural 
ly suggested, I went into the church-and 
took my ‘seat amongst. the chopsticks, 
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paying, as I always do, very great atten- |more contrary to the meaning of the 
tion to the parson. ‘That part of the | words? the fact being, that the very 
service Which ts prescribed by law, can- | foundation of the invitation of Moses 
not, of course, be a subject of extraordi- | is, that the result will be worldly good 
nary and particular interest : but not] to Horas! But is my memory correct ? 
thus is it with the sermon, which is the| lt is perfectly so. A gentleman who 
weekly piece of instruction which the ; was with me took particular notice of 
pastor gives to his flock. ‘This man’s | this, and will vouch for the correctness 
name is Crane, and, from circum-| of this substantial report. 
stances that I need not mention here, [| But the context will prove it. In the 
was not disposed to expect anything | course of his statement he cited the 14th 
in the sermon which would greatly de-|chapter of Luke, 26th verse, where 
light me. I was not disappointed, | | Curist says, “ If any man come to me 
never heard a discourse which I thought | ‘* and hate not his father, and mother, 
had less literary merit, and never one |“ and wife, and children, and brethren, 
which I thought calculated to produce |“ and sisters, yea, and his own life also, 
less effect. \ will not say good or bad | ‘ he cannot be my disciple.” He cited 
effect, but less effect. various passages of scripture, inculcating 
He took his text from the 10th chap- | thenecessity of constant privations, sacri- 
ter of the book of Numbers, and it con- | ficesand sufferings during this life,in order 
sisted of the 29th verse, in the folldwing ‘to be entitled to admission into the king- 
words : ** And Mosrs said unto Honas | dom of heaven. And all this he contrived 
“the son of Raauen, the Mrpranrre, | to spin out of the simple historical fact, 
“ Moses's father-in-law, We = are | that Moses invited Honan, his brother- 
“journeying unto the place of which! in-law, to go with him to the promised 
“the Lorp said, 1 will give it vou: | land, in order that he might there enjoy 
come thou with us, and we will do) the good things of this world! I know 
thee good ; for the Lorn hath spoken | that [ am perfectly correct as to the drift 
good concerning Israre..’ This|and substance of the sermon; and I 
verse contains a simple historical fact. | know that the parson will not contradict 
Moses wanted his brother-in-law to go me. 
with him to a fine country; to assist} With regard to this doctrine of the 
him asa guide in the wilderness, and he | necessity of worldly privations, sacrifice, 
encouraged him to hope that he will | and sufferings, in order to ensure eternal 
derive great good from the journey, ‘life, it is at once the most absurd and 
seeing that the Lorp had promised to | the most mischievous that ever was held, 
give the country to Moses and his and the most at variance with the whéle 
people. There is not the smallest allu- | tenor of the holy scriptures. ~ It might, 
sion here to any thing of a spiritual | indeed, be proper enough for a congre- 


nature. The fact has, to us, very little gation which, upon the whole, was the 


interesting in it; and, when the parson | very poorest that my eyes ever beheld ; 


gave out the text, I could not for the! the worst dressed; the most miserable 
life of me imagine how the man would | in ivi i 
é _in countena & eV 
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och eal apply to any moral or| worst living. Within these few years I 

iristian purpose. What then was my | have been in more than a hundred village 


surprise when I found that he had dis- | churches in the south and west of Eng- 
covered that this passage was entirely ‘land. Ihave always looked at the con- 
typical ; that the invitation from Moses | gregation with a very srutinizing eye 
ve es a meant that the latter was | and [ would declare upon my oath, that 
Ngee sb ger 3 ree erg and it ew this congregation to be the 

y good ; ve was all his| poorest that I ever beheld. | Even 


life | ner iv ; q oP} r +} > 
ar g to live in suffering without jsmongst the young women there was 
wailing, in order that, after this life, he 


' scarcely one dressed as she ought to 
sa enjoy the kingdom of heaven! | have been. Ido not say this wah out 
Vas there ever anything in this world | of prejudice. The farms are very large 
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over, that where this is the case, and 


» first lesson was the 41st Psalm, which 

» begins thus—‘ Blessed is he that consi- 
_ “‘ dereth the poor: the Loxrp will deliver 
» “him in time of trouble. 


Soy a 


in the parish; and I have always ob- 
served, and have said it a hundred times 


where the farmers are opulent, the 
Jabourers are miserable. I do not im- 
pute blame either to Sir Tuomas Dar- 
nc, the owner of the parish, or to the, 
farmers who occupy the lands; the evil, 
arises out of the system itself. Taxation 
presses everywhere; but where the! 
farms are small it cannot be made to) 
fallso heavily upon the labourers. When 
I came from the church [ went into a 
poor man’s dwelling to wait for my 
chaise. I wished to God that Lord 
Grey could have seen that dwelling ; 
so complete a want of everything neces- 
sary to comfort I do not think | ever 
saw in all my life. My heart was sunk 
within me. <A young man and young 
wife and three small children. The 
faces of the father and mother were like 
oak boards, from sheer hardship. The 
wife had been to church; I saw her 
there. ‘The youngest child appeared to 
be ill, and she was hugging it very close 
to her bosom. I, looking at her very 
inquisitively, said, ‘‘ Should you think 
* it right for your husband to hate you 
“and your children, for the sake of 
** yetting to heaven himself?” ‘* No, 
indeed,” she said in great haste, and the 
husband ratified the opinion, that he 
should never go to heaven on such 
terms. Of all the virtues which I have 
most admired in the country labourers 
and their wives, is their excessive fond- 
ness for their children. This fondness 
very often induces him to things injuri- 
ous to the children themselves ; but, 
gracious God, what is there to be given 
in exchange for it ! 

That which was wanting in the par- 
son’s sermon was made up for by the 
lessons which he had to read to us from 
the Old and New Testament, which, if 
he had but given us a simple commen- 
tary on them, or on the first verses of, 











' each, might have very well contented | 


us without his typical construction of 
the invitation of Moses to Hosas. The, 


The Lorp 





| 
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« will preserve him and keep him alive ; 
‘and he shall be blessed upon the 


“earth: and thou wilt not deliver him 


‘into the will of his enemies. ‘The 
** Lorp will strengthen him upon the 
“bed of languishing: thou wilt make 
‘¢ all his bed in his sickness.”” What a 
sermon to a congregation of big farmers 


,and miserable labourers might have 


been made from this exquisitely beauti- 
ful passage of scripture! I declare 


‘most solemnly, that this very passage 


which Uhave several times quoted in 
my writings, has a great influence upon 
my conduct. It is so just that a man 
should be blessed and protected; that 


che should be delivered from the grasp 


of his enemies ; that his bed of sickuess 


should be rendered less painful in con- 


sequence of his generous consideration 
for the poor; this is so just and so 
natural, that, especially when expressed 
with the force and solemnity and siine- 
plicity of this passage, that the passage 
must make an impression on any man 
who reads it. 

The other lesson was the 4th chapter 
of Sr. Paus’s Epistle to the Coxos- 
sians, Which begins thus: ‘* Masters, 
* give untu your servants that which is 
“just and equal, knowing that ye also 
“have a master in heaven.” It is not 
at all curious that the two lessons for 
the afternoon should have contained 
these passages: for it is hardly possible 
to open the Bible, Old Testament or 
New, without meeting with some pre- 
cept, some exhortation, some parable, 
something or another inculcating the 
duty of doing justice and exercising 
mercy towards the poor; something or 
another to show that the very first duty 
of the rich is to take care that their 
poorer brethren do not suffer from want ; 
and, above all things, net to withhold 
from them, under any pretence what- 


|ever, their due share of the produce of 


their labour. 

Oh, oh! Whata sermon might have 
been delivered to the chopsticks and the 
farmers of MicneELpEvVER upon either of 
these two passages taken from the lessons 
of theafternoon! How the preacher might 
have described that which the apostle 
meant by “‘ just and equal!’”” How he 
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might have descanted on that which part of his sermon. I felt myself vio- 
was not just and equal! How he might | lently disposed to follow their example ; 
have shown, that it is neither just nor|but in order to keep myself awake, I 
equal for one man to drink wine and stood upon my legs the greater part of 
sleep on beds of down, and have his the time. Ah, Mr. Cuarxe, Mr, 
table covered with roasted and boiled,!|Crarke! you have schools to teach 
while the man from whose labour hel the people to read! Poor things ! they 
derives the means of having them, lives] are told ‘ to read the Bible;” but they 
upon potatoes and water, and is lodged| never read it so as to understand it. 
worse than his dog! And, with re-| They are taught to believe, that it con- 
ference to the passage from the first| tains matter like your preachings ; and 
lesson, how miht the preacher have| the less they comprehend of what you 
described the guilty grinder of the poor,} preach the more implicit is their reli- 
harassed on his last bed by the unbear-| ance upon you. Those of them thatcan 
able reflections of his cruelty | read, must have read about Moses and 
But, why do I talk about the sermon) Hosas many times; but never did it enter 
that might have been delivered upon the, into their minds, | will warrant them, 
passaes contained in these two lessons ?| that the passage had a typical meaning, 
The people of Micaervever shall have| and that Moses telling Hosas, that he 
the sermon now. ‘The parson would not, would do him good in the promised land, 
I suppose, let me into his pulpit; but meaned that it was necessary for Hopas 
his congregation shall have the sermon) to be a miserable creature all his days 
in print; and very likely have it in this| in order to eseape going to hell ! 
very Register. | am not sure of that} Paxson Crarxe, | tell you what the 
yet; but I think it very likely. After} people want: they want a selection of 
the reading that, he willfind it difficuls, | chapters trom the Old and New ‘Testa- 
I imagine, to make them believe, that to, ments, relating to the rights and to the 
suffer privation and sacrifice and mi-| duties of the working people; relating 
sery all their lives is necessary to ensure! to duties of the rich toward the poor, 
their eternal salvation. But, indeed, to| and of the government as arbiters be- 
blow away this doctrine, what do we) tween them; each chapter being accom- 
want more than these two passages?| panied with a suitable commentary, 
for, if it be necessary to be miserable} making the whole clear and intelligible 
and wretched, in order to ensure one’s | to the commonest capacity. A little book 
salvation, the poorer people are, the] like this, called THE POOR MAN’S 
better it is for them; the more they! BIBLE, would pretty soon put an end 
suffer the better, especially as to|to all the impudent stuff that is put 
worldly things ; 80 that to have consider- | forth, in order to make the people be- 
ation for the poor is to do the best you] lieve, that the poorer people are, the 
can to lessen their chances of salvation. | sreater their chance of salvation. This 
And, to be just and equal to servants | is the book that they want, and this is the 
must, for the same reason, be a wicked | book that they shall have FROM ME. 
thing ; because, to be just and equal to! If tithes should be still in fashion, which 
them, would be to make them well off ; | 1 hope they will not, you will soon find 
ee a _ man's dloc- that there are ereater doctors of divi- 
» would be to send them along the} nity than you are; and that even the 
broad road which leadeth to destruction. chopsticks of Micu®Lpever, must have 
If the parson of Micus:pever should | something a little better to. amuse them 
happen to read this Register, it will let | than the typified story of Moses and 
They shall have this book in 
about a month or two. I intend to 
Write an introduction to it, containing 
observations on infidelity and on rant- 
I saw forty persons | ing, calculated to do more for real reli+ 
uring the greater] gion, than has ever been done for it ‘by 














him see, in the first place, that I attend} Honan. 
to what | hear from the pulpit; and it 
will in the next place show him, that if 
he had me for a parishioner he must 
change his course. 

who were asleep d 
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_ Whether he have the legal power of pre- 
>) venting this, 1 donot know; but I know 
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all the church clergy that ever existed 
Since the foundation of this hierarchy ; 
for which I am quite sure that that 
clergy will never forgive me. 

_ Before I quit Micueipever, even for 
this time, I must observe, that Iam tak- 
ing, in such manner as appears to me to 
be most proper, measures for erecting a 
TOMB over the grave of Henry Cook ; 
of whom it is well known that he was 


a sentence passed upon him by VauGuaan, 
and the other judges of the Special 
Commission ; namely, Park, ALDERSON, 
WE.LLuINGToN, Srurces Bovrnr, Den- 
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man, and WILDE. It is also known, 
that his crime was that of striking 
Bineuam Baaine, to whom he did no 
bodily harm, as the said Barine was the 
very next morning chairman ofa meet- 
ing of magistrates at Aurgesrorp. It is 
also well known, that some time after 
Cook was executed, there appeared in 
all the newspapers, and in the Mirror of 
Parliament, a publication purporting to 
be the part of a speech of Denman afore- 
said; that this publication asserted, that 
Henry Cook was a carpenter, and was 
earning thirty shillings a week at the 
time when he joined the rioters; and 
that he broke a man’s arm in endeavour- 
ing to give Binguam banine a second 
blow. It is now notorious, that the 





whole of this publication was a MOST 
INFAMOUS LIE; that Hexny Coox, | 
was a ploughboy and ploughman all his’ 
life long; that he never was a carpenter 
for one moment in his life; that at the 
time when he joined the rioters he was 
receiving only four and sixpence a week | 
as a ploughman ; that there wis no man's, 
arm broken upon the occasion; and, 
that no second blow was aimed by Cook | 
at Barina. | 

We propose, that, in justice to this| 
poor young man’s memory, a tomb shall, 
be put over him, to contain a record of | 
all these matters. It is said, whether, 
truly or not 1 do not know, that the par- | 
son has said, that he will not suffer the 
tomb to be put up over the grave. 


that he has no power to prevent us from 





making application to him for the pur- 





pose ; and that, in case of his refusal, 
he has no power to prevent an applica- 
tion to Parliament, backed by five thou- 
sand petitions for a law to enable us to 
do it. It is said, that dead men tell no 
tales: that isa maxim with murderers. 
But if they tell no tales themselves, the 
living are not forbidden to tell tales about 
them. It has been observed to Coox 


‘with great uaivelé that the tomb cannot 
hanged at Wincuesrer, in fulfilment of | 


bring his son to life! Very true: neither 
cana monument bring any other man to 
life. Oh,no! weare not to be silenced 
in this way. Strong persuasions were 
inade use of to Cook to have his son 
buried at Wincnester! Oh, no! Coox 
thought that hanging was enough, with- 
out leaving the body the chance of being 
dug up and hacked to pieces by the peo- 
ple called surgeons. ‘To the everlasting 
honour of the labourers of Micue.pe- 
ver, they constantly watched the grave 
of this poor youth, as long as it was of 
any use to do it, But this belongs to 
the character of the labourers of Eng- 
land. ‘The father was too poor to pay 
for the watching ; and, therefore, they 
did it for nothing, to quiet the fear of the 
father, and especially the mother. 

Awidst all this, Denman, who was 
both Arrorngey-GeNERAL and a judge 
in the case, never disclaims the INFA- 
MOUS LIES imputed to him by name 
in the newspapers and Mirror of Par- 
liament aforesaid. He is very much de- 
ceived if he think that the people have 
paid no attention to this scandalous pub- 
lication. However, I leave the matter 
for the present, with a pledge never to 
quit it till | have done all that is proper 
to be done, and all that I am able to do 
in such a case. Ws. COBBETT. 


— 





TO THE 
ELECTORS OF MANCHESTER, 


Winchester, 10. July, 1832. 
My FRrienbs, 


I nave come down into this county 
to perform the most sacred of all earthly 
duties, namely, that of upholding the 
innocent, poor, and_ needy, against the 
unjust, insolent and oppressive, rich and 
powerful. We have, at our festival at 
Surron Scorngy, done justice to the 
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character of the two Masons and their 
fellow-exiles; and we have strewed 
with flowers the grave of Henry| 
Coox. We must now turn our thoughts | 
towards the means of getting the power 
to do far more than this: there is a 
people to be saved from starvation ; to | 
obtain the power of saving them, we 
must look to the north; and to what} 
spot of that north with more confidence 
than to MANcHnEsTeER ? 





If you have attended, as I dare say 
you have, to what has been going on 
since the Rerorm Bitt was passed, you 
must have perceived that both factions 
are united, in order to prevent that bill 
from producing any REAL CHANGE 
in the system under which we have 
lived so long, and which has, at last, 
reduced the middle class to ruin, and 
the working class to misery. Bat why 
need we be surprised at this strenuous 
joint effort on the part of these factions, 
when we clearly see that they must be 
beggars, if they do not succeed in 
making the ensuing Parliament resem- 
ble the present one, in its suppert of 
that system which fills their pockets 
with public money? Let us not, my 
friends, give ourselves the trouble to 
ask them what objection they can have 














to our abolishing the tithes; repealing 
the taxes on malt, hops, and SOAP 5 
repealing the assessed taxes and stamp 
taxes, and repealing the Corn Bill: let 
us not trouble ourselves to ask them 
what objection they can have to this; 
but let us, with full as much reason. 
ask the fishes what objection they can 
have to the water being taken out of 
the river! 

In short, my friends, the very 
existence, in that state of idleness 
in which they live; the very exist- 
ence of these two opposing tribes of 
aristocracy, together with ail their 
retainers, depends wholly upon two 
things, their being able ‘to cram the 
next Parliament with men resolved to 
suffer no real change to take 
their being able to 
liament ; 








place, and 
keep me out of Par- 


) or rather, it depends upon 
this latter one thing only; for, my 


friends, be you assured, that in that 
Parliament I cannot be with good health 





for one year, without some great change 
being the consequence. If you look at 
what is going on in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts, you will perceive that Hum goes 
about from one place to the other to be 
chairman, to introduce Whig candidates, 
and to keep in check every effort to 
introduce men of a different description. 
Of his notions with regard to the change 
that is to take place, in order to better 
the lot of the people, judge you from 
this circumstance, that the other night 
Honsouss proposed to build a new bar- 
rack, We had three hundred and one 
barracks before, and Hume wished to 
postpone the consideration of whether 
we should have three hundred and two! 
This is much about according to the 


| scale of reform which he has in view ; 


he will labour like a horse, he will cal- 
culate like an actuary, in order to save 
us one shilling of taxes out of every 
three hundred and two! This man 
take off the taxes! This man, and 
those recommended by him, lighten our 
burdens! God forbid that you should 
believe any such a thing; for, if you 
were to believe it, you would be the 
most deceived of all mankind. 

As far as I can gather from the news- 
papers which have reached me here, the 
combined factions at Mancuester are 
putting forward a banker of the name 
of Lioyp, I dare say that they have 
exhausted their ingenuity to discover 
some way or other of avoiding the 
doom which my being elected for Man- 
CHESTER would at once pronounce 
upon the whole of them. They do not 
entertain the hope of keeping me out of 
Parliament, but they may entertain the 
hope ef preventing me from being sent 
thither by the greatest mass of industri- 
ous and discerning people to be found 
upon any one spot in this whole world ; 
but that malignant hope will, for the 
sake of the honour and happiness of our 
country, be, I trust, defeated by your 
vigilance, your activity, your zeal, and 
all those public virtues which you pos- 
sess in sO pre-eminent a degree. 

lam, with the most sincere friend- 
ship, 

Your obedient servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 
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To the Editor of the Political Register. 
Batile, July 7th, 1832. 
> Sir, 

When, in October 1830, you gave a 
lecture at Battle to the working people, 
and in that lecture strongly urged the 
promotion of harmony and goodwill 
between the employers and the em- 
ployed, that advice and the powerful 
reasoning by which it was supported 
made an indelible impression on the 
majority of your hearers, and has been 
productive of permanently beneficial 
effects ; for although firing of property 
and risings of the labourers occurred at 
Battle and in the neighbourhood imme- 
diately afterwards, the question with 
honest minds is, to what extent would 
these have prevailed had your lecture, 
wherein you so successfully recom- 
mended a conciliatory spirit, never been 
given? That fires were kindled, and 
risings of the labourers took place, were 
not matters of astonishment to those 
who knew the distressed condition of 
the labourers, and the highly-excited 
state of their minds; but, Sir, the attri- 
buting the fires and risings to inciting 
language used by you in the lecture 
referred to, excited the greatest asto- 
nishment in the minds of all those who 
attended the lecture : such baseness, on 
the part of the enemies of the people, 
had never been contemplated, although 
instances were not wanting, at that 
period, to prove that to advise the 
labourers to preserve peace and good 
order was to subject the adviser to 
calumny and persecution. Yet even all 
this seemed “ light as air,” when the 
astounding fact became known that our 
fiberal Whig Government had deter- 
mined on prosecuting you for asserting 
that which every one knew to be a fact ; 
you, who had delivered the peace-incul- 
cating lecture at Battle ; you, than 
whom, to use the words of the Athe- 
neum, the poor have not a greater be- 
nefactor. ‘They did prosecute you; but, 
Sir, truth prevailed, and you beat them; 
and on this day, the anniversary of your 
triumph, your friends at Battle. have 
assembled on the premises where your 
lecture was delivered, to commemorate 
your victory; and they hereby respect- 
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fully present you their most hearty con- 
gratulations on that event; at the same 
time they desire gratefully to acknow- 
ledge the obligations they are under to 
you for the invaluable instruction your 
writings have afforded them, and they 
will earnestly implore that great and 
good Being who “ looketh with com- 
‘* nlacency on him who remembereth the 
“ poor,” that your life may be long 
spared to be a blessing to yourself, to 

your family, and to your fellow-men. 
(Signed on behalf of the meeting) _ 
Joun Groves, Jun., 

Chairman. 





ANSWER. 


Winchester, 10. July, 1832. 
Sir, 


It would, perhaps, be impossible for 
me to name the place or the persons 
from whom a letter like yours would 
have been so pleasing to me. To the 
people of Barrie, and the villages 
rouad about, I have as sincere an attach- 
ment as I can have to anybody to whom 
I am not bound by natural and personal 
ties. If gratitude alone had been to be 
consulted, Barre would have been the 
spot whereon to hold my reform festi- 
val; but here, amongst this hardly- 
treated people, there was a sacred duty 
to perform ; there were wrongs of the 
defenceless to be revived and kept alive 
in men’s minds; there were the broken- 
hearted to cheer; there were the timid 
to emboiden ; there were confidence and 
hope to be given to those who had seen 
ground for nothing but despair. You 
have had the justice to perceive this, and 
to applaud, instead of censuring, my 
absence from you upon this occasion ; 
but be assured that, as long as memory 
shall last with me, be my body where it 
will, the goodness, the kindness, the 
generosity of the people of Barrie and 
its neighbourhood will siways have a 
place in my mind, 

I beg you all, and you in particular, 
to accept of my best thanks for this 
mark of your persevering friendship ; 
and [ remain, 

Your faithful friend, 
and most obedient servant, 
Wu. COBBETT. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Turis book is now published, and is 
for sale at Bolt-court, and at the book- 
i shops in general. So large and ex- 
pensive a book, inclading forty-three 
' maps, never was sold for less than twice 
the price before. Here all the new 
divisions of counties, and everything 
else relating to the new parliamentary 
distribution, is to be found in the 
smallest compass, and in an arrange- 
ment the most commodious. I here 
again insert rue TITLE and the explana- 
tory preface. The reader will be asto- 
: nished at the mass of matter ; and when 
} he sees the book, he will think that we 
ure got into cheap times indeed, when 
such a book can be sold for twelve shil- 
lings. But it was my desire to bring it 
within the compass of book-clubs of 
the working people. 





A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES; 


CONTAINING 


The names, in Alphabetical Order, of all the | 


Counties, with their several Subdivisions, 
into Hundreds, Lathes, Rapes, Wapen- 


takes, Wards, or Divisions; and an Ac- 


inte Circuits, Dioceses, and Parliamentary 
Divisions. 
ALSO, 


count of the Distribution of the Counties | 


Expcanatory PREFACE. 

Tuar space and time, which, in pre- 
faces, are usually employed in setting 
forth the objects and the utility of the 
work, I shall here employ in describing 
‘the contents of this work, and in ex- 
‘plaining certain parts of it, which, I 
think, may stand in need of explanation ; 
‘in doing which, I shall proceed in the 
‘order in which the matters lie before 
me. 
| I. The book begins with a GeNeRAL 
Account of England and Wales ; First, 
| stating the geographical situation, the 
‘boundaries, the extent, and the popula- 
ition of the whole country; SECOND, 


_showing how the country is divided into 
|Countigs, and into their subdivisions, 
this part being accompanied with a map, 
‘showing how the counties are locally 
situated relatively to each other ; THIRD, 
| showing how the counties are distributed 
‘into Circuits, and pointing out the 
| assize-towns in the several circuits ; 
'FouRTH, showing how the counties, or 
parts of counties, are distributed into 





Dioceses ; and, rirra, showing how the 
counties are now divided for Paruia- 
| MENTARY IcRPOSES. 

| IL. After this comes an Inpex To THE 
| Dictionary, containing the names, in 
alphabetical order, of the cz/ies, boroughs, 
| market-towns, villages, hamlets, and 
| tithings, in all the counties, and having, 
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The names (under that of each County re-/ against the name of each, the name of 
spectively), in Alphabetical Order, of all the county, under which the particulars 
the Cities, Boroughs, Market Towns, Vil- | relating to each place will be found. 
lages, Hamlets, avd Tithings, with the} III]. Tue Dicrionary. Here the 
Distance of each from Loudon, or from the | English counties, in alphabetical order, 
nearest Market Town, and with the Popu- | come first; and then the Welsh counties, 
laton, and other interesting particulars | in the same order. Then, under each 
relating to each; besides which there are county, come the names of all the CiLieS,. 

MAPS ; boroughs, market-towns, villages, ham- 

First, one of the whole country, showing the | ¢ts and tithings in that county. Imme- a 

: : diately preceding the name of each 
county there is a map, describing the 
boundaries of the county, and pointing | 

out the local situation of its cities, bo- + 

roughs, and market-towns. Under the t 

name of each county there is an account \ 

of its soil, extent, products, population, 
rental, poor-rates, and of all other the 
interesting particulars belonging to it; 

under the name of each city and other 

principal place, there is a history of it 


fetes 


: 


ripe» 
; 


local situation of the Counties relatively to 
each other; and, then, each County is also 
; preceded by a Map, showing, in the same 
manner, the local situation of the Cities, 
Boroughs, and Market Towns. 


FOUR TABLES 
Are added ; first, a Statistical Table of all the 
Counties, and then three Tables, showing 


the new Divisions and Distributions enacted 
by the Reform-Law of 4th June, 1832, 
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as far as regards matters of general in- 
terest or of great curiosity ; and, where- 
ever there was formerly a monastic es- 
tablishment, the nature and value of it 
re mentioned under the name of the 
place, whether that place be a city 
or hamlet. The distance from Lon- 
don is stated, in the case of cities, 
boroughs, and market-towns. And, in 
the case of the villages, hamlets, and 
tithings, their distances, and also their 
bearings, from the nearest city, borough, 
or market-town, are stated; and in all 
cases the population is stated. In places 
where there are markets or fairs, the 
days for holding them are stated, and 
mention is made of the commodities 
dealt in at the fairs. With regard to 
localities, it is not the great and well- 
known places, but the small and obscure 
places, of which we want a knowledge. 
How many scores of places have | re- 
ceived letters from, and there being no 


post-mark, or it being illegible, and it | 
named in the date of the | jurisdiction ; but it was impossible, in 


not being n 
letter, have been unable to send an 
answer with any chance of its reaching 
its destination! Of how many places 
do we daily read in the newspapers, and | 
in pamphlets and books, of which places | 
we never before heard, of the local 
situation of which we know nothing ; | 
and yet, with regard to which, we, for | 
some reason Or other, wish to possess a 
knowledge! It was from the great 
and almost constant inconvenience which 
I experienced as to this matter, that in- 
duced me to undertake this most la- 
borious work. For instance, if we were 
to read or hear something of a trans- 
action at Ti/ford, how are we to know 
where Titrorp is, and what sort of a 
place itis? We might, from some cir- 
cumstance, learn that it was in the 
county of Surrey; but one should not 
know whether it were a town or village, 
or what it was, nor in what part of the 
county it lay. My book, in the Jndez, 
tells us that it is in Surrey; in the 
Dictionary, it tells us, that it isa T1TH- 
ING, that it is in the parish of Paxn- 
HAM, and that Farnham is a MABKET- 
TOWN, distant therefrom in a di- 
rection, that is, at 39 miles: distance 


from London; and the coumfy-map 
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shows us, that this market-town lies at 
the WESTERN EXTREMITY OF THE 
county. In many cases it was unne- 
cessary to state the distances of hamlets 
and tithings from any other place; but 
in all such cases the parish (being city, 
borough, town, or village) is made 
known ; which makes our knowledge 
on the subject quite minute enough. For 
instance, in the county of Surrey, Bag- 
shot is a hamlet, the distance of which 
from CuErrsreyY, thenearest town, is not 
stated; but the book tells us, that it is 
in the village and parish of Winv.e- 
SHAM, and that that village is 74 miles 
from Cuertsey; so that here is 
nothing wanting. There now remain 
to be explained some things ; which, if 
left unexplained, might lead to error. 
Firsr, under the name, in the Diction- 
ary, of each county, is given the num- 
ber of parishes it contains. This fre- 
quently leaves out townships, a great 
many of which have separate parochial 


all cases, to come to a correct know- 
ledge of the facts relating to this mat- 


ter; and, therefore, the parishes, so call- 


ed, have, iu the statistical table as well as 
in the Dictionary, generally been taken 
as they stood in the official returns to 
Parliament. Seconp, as the Dictionary 
_part was compiled before the Reform- 
| law was passed, the number of members 
of Parliament returned by the several 
counties, cities, and boroughs, stands in 
this part of the book, according to the 
rotten-borough system ; but this matter 
is amply set to rights in the tables, 
which are at the close of the book, and 
which it is now my business to describe. 

IX. Next after the Dictionary comes 
& STATISTICAL TABLE (which is called 
No. I.); which states, against the name 
of each county in England, and against 
that of the whole of Wales, the follow- 
ing pieces of information ; namely, its 
square miles, its acres of land; its num- 
ber of parishes; number of market- 
towns; number of members of Parlia- 
ment according to the new-law; nume- 
ber of former monastic establishments ; 


number of public charities; number of 


parishes which have no churches; 


number of parishes the population. of. 
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each of which is under a hundred per- 
sons; number of parishes which have 
no parsonage-houses ; number of pa- 
rishes in which the parsonage- houses are 
unfit to live in; annual amount of the 
county poor-rates according to return 
of 1818, that being the last presented ; 
number of paupers at that time; the 
annual rental of the county at the same 
time, no return having since been made ; 
total population of the county according 
to return of 1821; number of houses 
in the county in 1621, no return on 
that subject having been made since ; 
the proportion between the poor-rates 
and the rental of the county; the pro- 
portion between the number of paupers 
and the number of houses in the county ; 
the county poor-rates in 1776, by way 
of comparison ; the number of persons 
to each square mile in the county; the 
number of acres of land to each person 
in the county; the number of acres of 
land to each house in the county; the 
whole of the male population in 1821, 
no distinction, in this respect, hav- 
ing been made in the last return; 
number of agricultural families, handi- 
craft families, and other families, all 
according to the return of 1821, no 
information of this sort being given in 
the last return ; number of agricultural 
males in the county; number of able 
Jabourers ; number of acres of land in 
the county to each of its able labourers ! 
In a table like this, containing sucha 
mass of figures, it was next to impossi- 
ble to avoid, either in author or printer, 
something in the way of error, and one, 
and I believe only one, has been com- 


GrocrapuicaL Dictionary. 
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visions AND Distraisutions. This Table 
again ranges the counties in their ale. 
phabetical order, and shows, at one 
view, the distribution of the country for 
the purposes connected with the elec- 


tion of members to serve in Parliament 


(according to the act of 1632); naming 
the counties, describing the divisions: 
(where there are divisions) in the coun- 
ties, stating the places for holding the 
election courts, stating the polling 
places in each county or division of a 
county, naming the cities and boroughs. 
in the county returning members to 
Parliament, and stating the number of 
members for each county, each division 
of the county, and each city and bo- 
rough ; and, finally, the whole number 
of members returned by each county. 

Vi. But as the cities and boroughs 
are, in the Table No. II. not accompa~ 
nied by a statement of their population, 
Tasre No. ILL. gives them with their 
population in their new boundaries; 
and also the counties of England with | 
their present population, separate from 
that of the cities and boroughs; and 
then the total population of each 
county, and the total number of mem- 
bers that each county is to return. 
Wates, for want of any return relative 
to it respecting these matters is given 
(as to its population) in this Table with- 
out the distinctions just mentioned. 

VII. In order that no part of ‘this 
most interesting and most memorable 
change, made by the Reform-law, may 
be left without information relative to 
it, and that information may be always 
at hand, Table No. LV. gives the names 


mitted here; and that is,in the state-|of all the rotten boroughs wholl 


ment of the number of acres of land to 
each person and to each house in the 
county of Middlesex. As I firmly be- 
lieve, that a fiftieth part as much really 
useful information was never before 
given in so small a compass; so am I 
quite sure, that a hundredth part as 
much was never before published at a 
similar price. This ‘Table, the whole of 
which the reader sees at two openings 
of the book, has cost me, first and last, 
months of labour. 

V. In Tanue No. II. we come to the 
new and important Paruiamentary Dr- 





cashiered, and also of those half- 
cashiered, by the Act of 4. June, 1882, 
together with the counties in which they 


are, and the number of voters which wat 
hi 


formerly had, this being matter w 


never ought to be effaced from the 
minds of Englishmen. 

Such is the book that I now present 
to my readers ; and if it prove tiresome 
to them, I beseech them to think of 
what it must have been to its author.t 
It has done one thing for me, at any 
rate: it has at last taught me, at the 
end of three-score years of labour, that 
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there is something that can fatigue; 
and it is a t:uly curious fact that [ am 
putting this on paper in the VERY 
ROOM in which Dr. Jonnson wrote his 
plaintive preface to the prodigious pro- 
duction of his patient toil. 

Wa. COBBETT. 


No. 11, Bolt-court, 28 June, 1832. 





FLOGGING SOLDIERS ! 


On Tuesday last, the 3rd of July, a 
debate took place in the House of Com- 
mons, relative to this very ear-tickling 
as well as back-tickling subject. Mr. 
Hume proposed to make a motion for 
the production of papers relative to the 
trial and punishmen. of Somervitue. 
He was induced to withdraw that mo- 
tion in order to make a future motion to 
refer SomervitLe's complaint to a se- 
lect committee. This debate is a 
curious and most interesting affair; and 
I beg my readers to go through the 
whole of it attentively. Pray, read the 
speeches of little Hosnovuse. Do hear 


him say that the minutes of the court- 
martial said nothing at all about the po- 


litical offence! It is the simplicity of 
this whiclt one admires most: there is 
nothing profound; nothing dark; no- 
thing crafty ; but the simplicity of the 
little Secretary at War, in looking into 
the minutes of the court-martial to find 
out that the man was punished fora 
political offence. It shows us how 
amiable a man may become from a ten- 
der intercourse with the delicate lady- 
pensioner! We, who know what mi- 
nutes of courts-martial are, and what 
members of such courts are, too; we, 
who know all about the thing, would 
no more expect to find in those minutes 
any allusion, even the most distant, to 
the political opinions of the prisoner 
than we should expect to find in those 
minutes an extract from old Latimer’s 
sermon, in which he scolded EpwarpD 


the Sizth for not receiving the people's | | 
— with his own hard as his fore- | 


had done. Little Hos had the 
honour to be applauded by Wernerz.t, 


who is always. upon the fate of 
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that, his own name being’ Cnar.es, he 
is afraid of being beheaded too. 

Mr. Rosert Granr objected to pro- 
ducing the papers, “ relying as he did 
“on the honour and probity of five 
** gentlemen bound to administer justice 
“ by their oaths!” * Burperr was for 
inquiry and arevisionof the Mutiny Act ; 
but “ from what he knew of Major 
‘“* Wynpuaam, he declared him to be the 
“ very last man who would be likely to 
“* be guilty of anything approaching to 
“ cruelty or oppression!” The very 
identical words that honest AuTHorpP 
made use of when he refused the com- 
mittee upon the petition of the Deacres ; 
the very identical words ; and the same 
words have been made use of always 
when any man in power has been ac- 
cused of cruelty. One would think that 
these fellows were all like “ new ne- 
groes ;” that they had no memories ; and 
that they did not at all perceive it possi- 
ble that the world would detect them. 
Detected they-have been, however, for 
a long time past; the whole of their 
motives are clearly seen through; so 
that they might really spare themselves 
the trouble of putting forth this non- 
sense. Amongst the pledges proposed 
by a voter in Essex, is this, “ the abo- 
* tition of corporal punishment in the 
“army.” I would amend this, by leav- 
ing out all the words between the word 
off and the word the; and then the 
pledge would stand thus : “ the abolition 
of the army.” And while I know that 
not one single soldier of it is wanted for 
the good of the country ; while I know 
that I can discover, for keeping it up, 
no motive other than that of givin 
heaps of money to the aristocracy, 
relations and dependents, [ have great 
pleasure in seeing ground to hope, that 
the affair iowa enews a 
tendency to uce a state ings in 
ie army, ‘ilich Wil ‘convieed’ tease 
who do not now entertain my opinions, 
that they are opinions which ought to 

I perceive that ‘Peet’s-sro, ‘Peer 
wished “ to leave the army.to its na- 
tural ” Who are they, I 
wonder? Does Pzev’s-sitt Pe. mean 
the drum-major who ‘furnishes the cats, 
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‘dent that it had been inflicted in consequence 
of the transmission of the letter containing the 
W writer’s opinions ou public affairs. The fact 
VyNvinam was the natural protector Of | was, that very soon after it was known that 
Somuervit_s. This cuts the matter | Somerville was the author of the letter, be, 
short, indeed. Colonel O’Grapy was who was a raw recruit of only four months 


Saekaiad ' inf _ | standing, was compelled to ride a horse which 
gainst the inquiry, being guile con-|). .. incapable of managing, aud in refus- 


winced . that the officers upon the ing to mount it a second time, he had cer- 
court-martial had acted as became gen= tainly been guilty of a breach of discipline, 
<« tlemenand menof honour.” Sir Ronaup It was usual that the regiment should be 
Ferevson, who sa veneral, I believe, we oe line — the emg eg 
“* ¢) r , ll . y the court-martial was a out to be inflicted, 
. — it would be better to leave and that the commanding officer should 
the case to the proper military au- harangue the soldiers, explaining the nature 
“ thorities, and expressed his confidence of the crime for which the offending soldier 
in the humanity of the officers of the ¥*% ' he punished. But on this occasion 
“army.” Lord something Lennox ex- Major Wyndham haraugued the regiment for 
manent tela we dishelief | INNOX €X= wowards of a quarter of an hour, upon the 
pressed his utter disbelief in all the alle-' wicked libel which Somerville had written, 
gations of the petition; but wished for and upon the impropriety of a seldier’s ex- 
inquiry, in order to show the falsehood pressing political opinions, and giving. en- 
of all the charges against his friend, es ee oH mob; but he said little or 
Maior Wrnpmam. The Morning Chro- nothing about the heinousness of the offence 
a mM g Un which was nominally the cause of the punish- 
nicle blames Lord Hitt for not having ment which the regiment was called out to 
instituied an inquiry. Lord Hin! | witness. (Hear, hear.) Now, when the House 
What! another set of officers to inquire | wer Pree nag a not only Mat. iw 
into the conduct of the Bixamincaam La ie be ne egPhe po ant) ty 
es MINGHAM political offeuce, was the theme of the com- 
set! Oh, no! it is the House itself that | manding officer’s address to the regiment 5 
ought to make the inquiry ; it ought to aud that in a conversation, which that officer 
have Somervitte and Wyxpaam before | (Major Wyndham) beld with Somerville pre- 
it, and also a parcel of the soldiers, and Pruredy Ania eapaceretraae syyrrecs. 
s, < . 661} ” _—— 
these ought to be discharged bateen tha jit Fences sang. bam tiers yaa 
ee enaetinnd, ‘Thke ie creel ys o the situation ty which the soldier had 
> examined, iis is precisely what get himself, aud which also was connected 
will not be done. However, it does’ with the political offence, by the major’s 
not much signify; the matter will get! whet ‘hed d “ ah wep mar yokes can 
ee ; es what he had done,’”"—that is, of writi 
prea about pretty well: the flog-| letter. (Hear, hear, hear.) From = hen 
ging will be abolished, I dare say, before | facts it was impossible not to see that theman 
the year is out ; and the King, whom | 4% in reality, punished for the expression of 
Mexsovurne tells me has not yet decided ~ political opinions, and not for the alleged 
upon my case, will, | am prett | breach of discipline. But there were still 
t » Will, pretty sure, | other facts which proved beyond all i 
order to be paid back h | whe oved bey | question, 
: e | k my t ousand | that the breach of discipline was laid hold of 
pounds, with all the interest upon it, | 88 4 pretence fur puvishing Somerville. On the 
Happy result! Thus will this paternal | a day after the fogging of that man, a pri- 
Government have taken my money away NEE ee ee 
and kept it fo oteiniieaitaceias Y the school. Well, was he flogged? No such 
} r me against a rainy day. | thing. (Hear, hear.) The only punishment 
a ae eee ra are ear to the yard for 24 hours, and 
Dh Aitiahin inheee thes ihdiaite e being Kept to the barracks for another 
House a motion of nant P Aedrmrs Anthew mv me sere - (wee. Hume) begged 
ing this great question—whether an English- | th aretha faa mare 
man, hy becoming a solilier, forfeited eee nai € two cases. Here was Scott refusing,.im 
asacitizen? It related to the severe and ght | defiance of all discipline, to go to the school 
justifiable punishment of a private in the Ss ot cl Sonne attomnah snpenfoem ie reguiaexsr- 
Greys, of the name of Somerville whis tent fue. ou the day after Somerville had been 
been treated alth tenants ener 2 whe: fogged so wna to do what he had vainly 
ause he had written a ’ Pp 0; the latter bein recruit, 
called the Weekly Petia newspaper, | and his removal ‘into.a higher = Sn and his. 
of which letter every a a being. ordered to ride au untrained horse 
might be proud, It was true RicaGinr niet having all takeu place within a few hours 
sens had been assigned for : r rea- | after he acknowledged himself to be tl 
. gu the punishment of | of le writer 
Somerville, but the the letter to the Dispat hear 
fact was undeuiably evi+ | If his refusal was sodeservi ot sere eer 
é ing of punishment,, 


or the drummers who lay ‘them on? 
Does he mean the officers? Then 
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why was the more culpable refusal of the 
other man (who had the example of the pre- 
vious day’s punishment before him) passed 
over with comparatively no punishment? If 
Scott believed that the punishment of Somer- 
ville was really inflicted fur his refusal to do 
what he had attempted to do, and fuund to be 
impossible, would he (Scott) venture to refuse 
making any attempt or even going to school? 
Assuredly not. (Hear.) It was plain from his 
conduct that the regiment very well understood 
that the letter was the real offence. A strong 
corroboration of this was, that on a few days 
after the flogging, some officers of the regi- 
ment attended the theatre, and received some 
marks of disapprobation from a part of the 
audience; and in the course of that evening 
some of the privates vot into a squabble with 
the towns-people, in consequence (as we un- 
derstood) of what took place in the theatre. 
The soldiers, being intoxicated, returned at a 
late hour to the barrack, with their clothes 
torn, and in such a condition as would ina 
strict, or at least in a very severely disciplined 
regiment, subject them to punishment. How- 
ever, although their conduct was much more 
disorderly than Somerville’s, they were not 
punished. (Hear.) Yet such was the severity 
with which that mau was flogged, that al- 
though the punishment was inflicted so long 
as seven weeks ago, and he had received only 
one hundred lashes, he was still confined to 
the hospital, and was in a bad way. The 
treatment which he had experieneed since the 
flogging was a great aggravation of the pun- 
ishmment. (Hear, hear.) His removal from 
Birmingham to Coventry, on account of the 
feeling which was expressed towards him in 
the former town, had (we understood the hon. 
Member to say) retarded his recovery. Was 
such a case to be passed over by that House ? 
Was it to be allowed that a man should be 
treated in such a way for the expression of his 
political opinions? He (Mr. Hume) had 
always understood the constitutional doctrine 
to be, that a private soldier was not only to 
think for himself on such questions, but that 
he was actually bound to know the law, and 
to refuse to obey his officer in doing an illegal 
act. He had known many instances in which 
privates were tried for their lives, for having 
acted upon the illegal orders of their officers. 
But it would be absurd to say that a private 
could be responsible in such cases, if it was 
to be held that he should take his political 
opinions from his officers, and that he was 
liable to be punished for thinking for himself 
on matters in no way connected with military 
discipline. (Hear, hear.) The hon. Member 
then read a passage from Blackstone, to show 
that, in free states, a man, so far from losing 
the rights of citizenship hy becoming a soldier, 
was to be considered as having become a sol- 
dier “‘ that he might continue to be a citizen,” 
aud protect the rights of himself and his 
fellow-citizens. But, he would ask, in what 
was the conduct of Major Wyndliam to this 
soldier Somerville consistent with that doc- 
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trine? If such conduct was to be tolerated by 
the executive, and passed over by that House 
without reprobation, then the British soldier 
must henceforth be considered, not as a 
citizen, butaslave. (Hear.) What the con- 
sequence was to be, he should leave to the 
Secretary at War to consider. (Hear, hear.) 
But if the doctrine was to be admitted in 
respect to privates, why should not the same 
rule be applied to officers? But he knew 
many officers in that House who were in the 
habit of expressing their political opinions 
very freely, and not only in that House, but in 
places where their privilege of Parliament 
could not be pleaded to protect them; and he 
would put it to the Secretary at War whether, 
if it was to be the law that privates should be 
punished for political opinions, certain officers 
—hon. and gallant Members of that House— 
should not be flogged for expressing their 
political opinions in the strong Janguage in 
which they sometimes indulged. (Hear, and 
laughter.) He wished some hon, Member 
connected with the law or the army would 
inform him whether such was to be the law, 
or Blackstone was right. If Blackstone was 
wrong, then he would say, that it was most 
dangerous to the liberties of the British people 
that there should be in this country so many 
thousands of armed men entirely subject to 
the tyranny of their officers, and bound to 
obey their commands implicitly, aud to take 
their political opinions from them. That was 
a state of things which ought not to be al- 
lowed. 

Sir C. WeTHERELL—Hear, hear! 

Mr. Hume would tell the bon. and learned 
Geutleman, upon the authority of Blackstone, 
that a standing army, ruled under such doc- 
trine, could only be suffered under a despotic 
goverament; and if the hon, and learned 
Gentleman would assure bim that such was 
the received doctrine at present, he (Mr. H.) 
trusted that the next Parliament would place 
the law upon such a footing that, if there was 
to be a standing army, the soldier should not 
cease tu be a citizen. (Hear.) When he last 
spoke in that House upon the case of Somer- 
ville, he abstained from pressing any mution 
at that time, because he understood that the 
right hon. the Secretary at War had uot yet 
received any information ; and he hoped that, 
hy postponing the motion, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be enabled to explain the cir- 
cumstances, and to state what were the views 
of his Majesty’s Government upon the whole 
transaction. There were now two courses 
open for him (Mr. Hume) to pursue. One 
was to move for the appointment of a com- 


mittee of the whole House, to inquire respect- 


ing the legality of punishment inflicted upon 
a soldier by sentence of court martial for the 
expression of a political opinion; and that 
evidence should be heard at the bar of the 
House: for, although this was but a solitary 
case, yet it involved a question which cov- 
cerned the rights of the whole e, and 
affected the lihrties of every individu 
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(Hear.) But that was a course which it might 
not be necessary to adopt; and there was 
another, which he thought might answer the 
purpose. He should move for a copy of the 
accusation against Somerville, of the minutes 
of the court-martial, and of the sentence; and 
the report of the commanding officer as to 
whether the whole sentence was carried into 
effect. This motion would enable hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, connected with the war 
department of his Majesty’s Government, to 
explain the real nature of the circumstances 
connected with the punishment of Somerville, 
and to show whether or not that soldier's 
statement of his own case was correct. From 
this explanation he should be able to deter- 
mine whether it might be necessary for him 
to found any other motion upon the papers 
for which he now moved. But he should re- 
serve to himself to consider whether or not he 
should not take some ulterior step to ascertain 
whatis the opiniou of the Government respect- 
ing the interference of a soldier's military 
duties with his political rights. He concluded 
by moving for the return of papers (which he 
had already described) relating to the trial 
aud punishment of private Somerville, of the 
2d dragoons. 
Mr. Hunt seconded the motion. 
Sir J.C. Hosuouse never bad been more 
taken by surprise in his life than he was by 
the motion with which the speech. of his tion. 
Friend the Member for Middlesex was con- 
cluded, He could not but think that it was 
usual, even between opponents in that House, 
much more between Gentlemen who had been 
in the habit of acting together upon many 
great questions, to give notice of a motion of 
such importance as the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex attached tothe present motion. As his 
hon. Friend had abandoned the motion of 
moving for a committee to inquire respecting 
the general question of the civil rights of 
soldiers, it was not necessary for him (Sir J. 
C. Hobhouse) to go further into that question 
than to say, that he did not think it had ever 
been questioned that a soldier could not be 
punished by a court-martial for the expression 
of his opinion on a political question. The 
motion which the hon. Gentleman had made 
was not founded upon anything of which the 
House had Parliamentary cognizance, but 
only upon a private document, in the posses- 
sion of the hon. Member himself. But bis 
hon. Friend thought that, on the authority of 
that document, he was justified in calling 
upon him (Sir J. Hobhouse) without motion, 
‘uf ath answer to the assertions contained in 
it. If that were once admitted, then any 
gentleman might come forward with any 
number of charges, and call upon the Go- 
be amigo oreenation without previous 
Friend ww ate eve say with his hon. 
, overament ought to be glad 
earn A... opportunity, But the fact was, 
all that he (Sir J. Hobhouse) knew of the 
case was derived from the minutes of the 
cvurt-martial ; and from them he could not 
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suppose but that he would be as much shocked 
as any man could be to suppose that pu- 
nishment was alleged to have been inflicted 
} upon the man for one crime, when it was in 
reality inflicted upon him for another, for 
| which he had not been tried, or even formally 
}accused, (Hear, hear.) Under such circum- 
stances, he could not take it for granted that 
an officer high in command had contrived to 
get up a charge against a man, so as to bring 
it within the power of his officers to punish, 
nominally for a breach of discipline, but really 
for the expression of his political opinions, 
He could not, then, feel bimself justified in 
according to the motion, not having had notice 
of it. He could not just then say whether 
there was any precedent for the laying of the 
minutes of regimental courts-martial before 
Parliament ; although he knew that ‘the mi- 
nutes of a district court-martial might be pro- 
duced. At leastthe hon. Member for Middle- 
sex might have allowed him an opportunity 
of consulting the other Members of his Ma~- 
jesty’s Government. He could not say whether 
there might be eventually any objection to the 
granting of those papers. He knew at present 
of only one objection, and that was, that this 
House had been always exceeding chary in in- 
terfering with the discipline of the army, ex- 
cept in cases in which grounds had been made 
out fur a charge of oppression. (Hear, hear.) 
But he would ask, had any Gentleman in that 
House ever heard of a case in which an officer 
had procured the punishment of a private for 
a political offence ? 

Mr. Hunr—Yes. (Hear, hear.) 

An Hon. Member said — Several—many, 
many ; aud added some allusion to the writings 
of the right hon. Secretary at War, which was 
uot heard in the gallery. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir J. C. Hosnouse said, that he did not 
recollect to have heard of such cases, and that 
the grounds upon which he had always im- 
posed flogging in the army were quite inde- 
pendent of any oppression that might be com- 
mitted on account of political opinions. 
(Heat.) He had only to repeat, that he could 
not accede to the motion, as he had not had 
notice of his hon. Friend’s intention to make 
it. 

Sir C. WeTHERELL would support the right 
honourable Gentleman the Secretary at War 
in his opposition to the motion. He thought 
that the honourable Member for Middlesex had 
preached a most extraordinary and unconstitu- 
tional doctrine. (Hear, hear.) He knew nothing 
of the case but what he had picked up from 
the speech of the hon. Member (Mr. Hume) 
himself, The private Somerville had been 
tried fora military offence by the competent tri- 
bunal ; and the complaint made was, that that 
tribunal was influenced by the circumstance of 
his having previously done something which 
was supposed to amount to a political offence. 
But if there had been anything improper in the 
conduct of the court-martial, the proper mode 
of appealing against the decision of that court 
j was y a0 application either to the King him- 
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self directly, or indirectly through the Com | 


mander-in-Chief. (Hear.) But if that House 
from the Military Courts, it would in fact place 
itself in the position which was taken by the 
House of Commons in the time of Charles the 
First, when it assumed the command of the 
army. (Hear, hear.) At the same time no 
mau would deny that the House had the power 
of interfering, if a case of abuse should have 
been clearly established against a Military 
Court, or against any other court. (Hear, 
hear.) But as no case had been made out by 
the honourable Member for Middlesex, he 
hoped that Gentleman would see the propriety 
of withdrawing his motion. 

Mr. Tennyson had not received any inti- 
mation of the course which his hon. Friend 


_ the Member for Middlesex was determined to 


pursue, until he heard him make the present 
motiou. He was not prepared, therefore, tu 
say whether the course which he had adopted 
was or was not the best, by which he might 
have brought the case before Parliament. 
But he would say this, that he never heard a 
case which more urgently called for investi- 
gation in that house than that which had 
been made out in the statement of his hon, 
Friend. (Hear.) His hon. and learned Frieyd, 
who had just sat down, had stated that the 
House would be authorised only by a case of 
great abuse in interfering with the proceedings 
of courts-martial, or of any other courts. But 
that statement implied an admission that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself was op- 
posing the motion upon insuificient grounds ; 
for surely there never could be a case of 
grosser abuse than that which his hon, Friend 
had stated, (Hear, hear.) Whether or not the 
statement could be substantiated, it was of 
such a nature that the House ought to insti- 
tute some inquiry, although he could not say 
in what form the inquiry was to be made. 
(Hear, hear.) The House ought to be informed 
by the right hon. the Secretery at War whether 
or not he had examined into the circumstances 
For, although his hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) 
had not given notice of the precise form of the 
motion, yet he had already drawn the atten- 
tion of the Government to the case, and the 
attention of the whole country had been drawn 
to it—nor had any case ever created a stronger 
feeling of surprise and indignation amongst 
the people. If the statement of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex was correct, there 
could be no doubt that the man had really 
been flogged for his political opinion, and he 
{Mr. T.) was glad to hear his right bon. 
Friend deny that the statement was correct. 

Sir J. C. Hoppouse—What I said was, that 
there appeared nothing in the minutes of the 
court-martial tu justify me in supposing that 
there was any truth in the statement that the 
man was punished for a political offence. 

Mr. Tennyson was glad that his right hon. 
Friend (Sir J. C. Hobhouse) had stated his 
opivion, that a soldier could not be punished 

by a court-martial for the expression of his 
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opinion on a political question. If such a 
punishment as flogging was to be continued, 
he trusted that the House would at least take 
care that the power to inflict it could not be 
abused as in this case. He would support the 
motion. 

The Cuancettor of the ExcHEQUER com- 
that the hon. Gentleman had not 
given notice of his intention to bring forward 
a motion so unusual. It was said a man had 
been punished for an offence which did not 
subject him to a military court, under the 
pretence of his having committed a military 
offence. He (Lord Althorp) agreed, that if 
that was trne, the transaction was one which 
called for the severest reprehension. (Hear. 
hear, hear.) But this was a case in which 
the House ought not to proceed, unless very 
strong ground should have been made out ; 
nor ought it to interfere with the proceedings 
of a court-martial, upon the unsupported 
statement which bad been made by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hume) on the authority of the 
individual himself who complained of being 
aggrieved. He entirely concurred with his 
hon. Friend, that a soldier had a right, in 
common with every cther Englishman, to 
express his opinions upon questions of poli- 
tics. But there must be a line drawn beyond 
which that right should not be exercised ; 
and he thought it a question of very great 
delicacy and difficulty to determine where the 
line should be drawn in the case of a soldier. 
There was at present no reason for going into 
the discussion, and he should therefore merely 
put it to his hon. Friend and to the House, 
whether the motion ought to be agreed to, 
notice not having been given of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s intention to make it. 

Mr. O’ConNELL said, the question was this 
—A man had been punished for one offence 
under the charge of having committed an- 
other, and beyond all that, he had been en- 
trapped into the commission of the offence for 
which he was puvished@® It was stated that 
Somerville had been actually promoted a 
grade, in order to bring him within the reach 
of the commanding officer, and that he had 
been ordersd to mount a restive horse—a 
horse known to be unbroken—in order that 
he might be subjected to punishment for dis- 
obedience.. Not one word of this had been 
hdenied ; and the only answer he had heard 
given was that of the right hon, Barovet (Hob- 
house), namely, that it did not appear in the 
proceedings of the court-martial. It did not 
appear certainly. He knew not how it could; 
but then that was one among the many rea- 
sons for further inquiry; and he contended 
that the minutes of the court-martial should 
be produced, in justice to the officer if he was 
innocent, and in justice to the public service 
whether he was guilty or innocent. 

Mr. Robert Gains knew nothing of this 
case except what was contained in the petition 
presented to the House. He agreed in the 
statement of the case made by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman; but then he contended 
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that the case so stated did not warrant the ex- 
ercise of the delicate jurisdiction which was 
vested in the House of Commons. There were 
other ways of comiog at the real nature of the 
case, which might and should have been re- 
sorted to before the honourable Member for 
Middlesex applied to the House. He might, 
for instance, have applied in the proper 
quarter for an inspection of the minutes of the 
court-martial; and, after reading them, he 
could then have ascertained whether there was 
avy just grouud for the more solemn proceed- 
ing of au appeal to Parliament. With refer- 
ence to what had been said of the conversation 
that took place between the commanding of- 
ficer and the soldier, and to the assurance that 
if the soldier expressed his contrition for the 
one offence he should not be punished for the 
other, he was confident that the conversation 
had no effect on the minds of the five gentle- 
men who composed the court-martial, and that 
they decided purely on the evidence brought 
before them. Of this court-martial the com- 
manding officer with whom the conversation is 
said to have taken place was vot one; aud be 
was confident—relying, as he did, ow the ho- 
nour and probity of five gentlemen, bound to 
adminster justice ou their oaths—thet the sol- 
dier was tried aud sentenced for the military 
offence alleged against him, and not for any 
— il offeace which might have been 

snown to the commanding officer. There was 
no allegation in the petition, nor nothing in 
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time he implored the Government to turn 
their attention to the subject, and revise the 
Articles of War, for it seemed to be undeniable 
that men were frequently punished for one 
offence under the pretence that they had com- 
mitted another. The existence of such a wane 
was monstrous ; but its abuse intolerable 
detestable. The feelings of the people were 
much excited on the subject, and he hoped 
the Government would at once revise the 
Mutiny Act, and take away the possibility of 
the recurrence of such offences. | 

Sir Rosert Peet said, the charge was that 
a soldier bad been punished for one offence, 
having committed another; and that was a 
question totally distinct from the corporal 
punishment to which the hon. Baronet had 
endeavoured to direct the attention of the 
House. He thought it would have been better 
if that question had been left untouched ; but, 
convinced as he was, that if they coustituted 
themselves a tribunal for the examination of 
the proceedings of this court-martial, on the 
mere statement of the offender, they would 
have a petition fur the same purpose from 
every person who might hereafter be tried, 
He should certainly vote against the motion. 
By consenting to constitute themselves a tri- 
bunal on such grounds, for the investigation 
of ‘the proceedings of a court-martial, they 
were withdrawing from the officers of the 
regiment, and from the commander-in-chief, 
the whole of the authority deegated to them 


the statewent read to the House hy the Mem-| hy act of Parliament, and at the same time 


ber tor Middlesex, which connected the com- 
manding officer with the conduct of the court- 
martial; and as tbat court-martial was ac- 
knowledged to have been held with strict pro- 
priety, and the punishment awarded according 
to the articles of war, he ceriaialy did not see 
the propriety of producing at present the papers 
which were required. 

Colonel Peri was satisfied, from what he 
knew of the mauner in which courts-martial 
were conducted, that the soldier had been 
fairly tried for the regimental offeuce alleged 
against him, and he should vote for the pro- 
duction of the minutes of the court-martial, 
in order to do justice to the character of Major 
Wyndham. 

Sir F. Buxpert, whether the motion was 
es now or withdrawn to be produced 
Aerealter in an ameoded form, would vote for 
M, a8 a method of procuring a satisfactory 
elucidation of the case. The question at issue 
was important to every class, for there could 
be no doubt that the puvishment awarded on 
this occasion greatly exceeded the measure of 
the offeuce. Colonel Wyndham, from what 
he knew of him, was the very last man whom 
he would suppose likely to be guilty of any- 
thing hing to cruelty or oppression. 
(Hear.) He admitted that (hear, hear); but 
st was necessary for the safety of the soldiery 
the satisfaction of the public, and still more 
for the character of Major Wyadham, that the 
case should be fully understood. He should 
Vote, therefore, for inquiry ; aud in the mean 





placing the matter under the worst possible 


jurisdiction which could be selected. He can- 
didly admitted that nothing could be more 
highly coudemned than that an officer should 
accuse a soldier of one offence and cause him 
to be punished for another. He would begin 
by stating this; but he must at the same time 
say, that it would be utterly impossible to 
maintain the discipliue of the army if soldiers 
were allowed to be political partizans, corre- 
spondents of newspapers, or members of poli- 
tical clubs. (Cheers.) Then, indeed, a stand- 
ing army would be in truth a curse—then 
might they bid farewell to civil liberty. 
(Cheers.) He thought, accordingly, that it 
was fully in the power of the officer in com- 
maud to interdict a soldier’s communication 
with the newspapers, and prevent bim from 
being a member of a Political Union. He 
denied the truth of the doctrine that: a sol- 
dier coutinued to enjoy all the rights of a 
citizen. It was quite clear the soldier must 
forfeit that portion of his civic right which 
would interfere with the discipline of the 
army. (Cheers.) But now to address himself 
to _ matter meee 27% before them. The 
uestion simply was, had they sufficient prima 
Jocie evidence to induce them to believe that 
this individual had been punished for one of- 
ny a he had been accused of another ? 
€ expediency of corporal punishments had 
nothing to do with this a It was most 
improper to a to men’s ions on this 
topic. Now be did not think a prima facie 
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case had been made out; he disbelieved the | 
charge. (Hear.) He could not believe that 
Major Wyudham and the other officers ou the 
court-martial could have violated their oaths, 
by trying asoldier ou ove charge and punish- 
ing him for another (Hear.) He did not be- 
lieve that Lord Hill and the other superior 
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officers of the army would have suffered the 
proceeding to pass unnoticed, if anything ap- 

eared against this line of conduct pursued by 
Major Wyndham. (Hear, hear.) Wishing 
therefore to leave the army to its natural pro- 
tectors—desiring not to establish a precedent 
for the interference of the House of Commons 
in such matters, which must be fatal to the 
discipline of the army—he would give his de- 
cided vote against the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, however it might be 
shaped. (Hear.) 

Colovel O’Geapy was quite convinced thatit 
was impossible the charges brought against 

ajor Wyndham and the other officers could 
be founded in fact. The charge against the 
prisoner was necessarily referred to one or 
more of the articles of war, aud this most 
strictly, and no verdict could be given except 
upon the charge. He was quite convinced that 
the court-martial had been pruperly conducted, 
and that the officer upon it had acted as be- 
came gentlemen and men of honour. 

Mr. Hunt strenueuwsly suppurted the in- 
quiry, and maintained that the Secretary of 
War had condemned Major Wyndham, by uot 
coming forward to state that all the aliega- 
tions in the petition were unfounded. 

Sir R. Fercuson thought it would be better 
to leave the case to the proper military authori- 
ties; and expressed his confidence in the hu- 
manity of the officers of the army, and their 
indisposition to reswrt to punishment. 

Lord — Lenyox highly landed the per- 
sonal and military character of Major Wynd- 
ham, and expressed Ais utter disbelief of the 
allegations in the petition. He showed that 
the assertion in one paragraph, touching the 
man’s being kept in the guard-house to re- 
ceive a second hundred lashes, was false, and 
contended that this ought to iuduce them to 
doubt the truth of all the rest of the petition. 
For the purpose of showing the falsebood of 
all the charges against his friend Major 
Wyndham, he would vote for the inquiry. 

Mr. Staney was in favour of inquiry, though 
he disbelieved the assertions in the petition. 


Inquiry, he believed, was soon to take place ; | spok 


he therefore reque-ted the hou. member for 
Middlesex to pos‘pone his motion. 

Mr. Hume said, that the right bon. Gentle- 
man begged the question altogether. He said 
there was nothing iv the charge respecting a 

itical offence. Of course there was none. 
right hon. Gentleman admitted that a 

man became a soldier io order to defeud his 
rights as a citizen. Well, then, when the 
man was off duty, surely there fais polisioal 
great offence in his es . 
sentiments. It was true that there were ez- 
verte statements. His very object was, that 
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the other party should be heard. It wasa 
reflection on Lord Hill that he had not yet 
taken notice of the subject. There was, there- 
fore, no means of appeal but to that House, 
and that was the reasun why he brought for- 
ward this motion. After the candid and manly 
observations of the noble Lurd opposite, he 
did not wish to press the question in a manner 
to which the nuble Lord might object. He 
was prepared, therefore, to withdraw the pre- 
sent motion, and give notice of a motion for 
this day week, to refer the petition to a select 
committee. He did this in order that no one 
might accuse him of taking the House unpre- 
pared. 
The motion was then withdrawn. 
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THE KING V. LUSHINGTON. 

Ir he were really a man of that descrip- 
tion, he ought long since to have been 
struck off the roll of attorneis,—bhe ought 
to be expelled from all suciety, and held 
up to public scorn and execratiou. He (Mr. 
Campbell) did not expect that his learned 
friead the Attorney-Geueral would deny that 
this was a gross libel, for which Dr. Lushing- 
ton was answerable. On a subsequent day 
there came iv the same pulication, the Mirror 
of Parliament, a report, purporting to be an 
account of a debate on the same subjects; 
and there Dr. Lushington was represented to 
have said, io speaking of Mr. Walker, that 
which he would now read to the jury :—‘ I 
have, I acknowledge, used very strong ex- 
pressions, not one word of which will I now 
retract ; for I should be ashamed to avail my~ 
self of my Parliamentary privilege to state 
any matter which [ could not afterwards sub- 
stantiate.”” This was published on the 17th 
of July, two or three days after the first pub- 
lication, and it showed that the former ex 
sions had not beew used inadve. tently in the 
heat of debate. They had evidently been 
en deliberately. Dr. Lushington had 
refused all apology—all retractation ; and he 
afterwards stated that he should be ashamed 
to avail himself of bis Parliamentary acre 
to state anything which he could not fui 
substantiate. This was very bold—very manly. 
It was just what might have. been e 
from Dr. Lushington ; aud if he bad adhered 
to his resolution, if he bad kept bis word, Mr. 
tenets om Dr. Lye a ey 
‘against . . a . 
to prove Mr. Walker was a pettifogging attor- 
wey, and that he had been: guilty of perjury 








and attempted extortion. What was his gruund: 
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for such acharge? The reportin the Mfirror 
of Parliament went on to state, that the hou. 
and learned member read a letter from Mr. 
Walker, in the postscript to which Mr. W alker 
had sad, * 1 feel a little extraordinary | 
anxiety in this case, because if Peddle be 
wrong, the whole burden of the costs, he being 
worth nothing, must fall on my sheulders, 
and 1 have already advanced 150/. on his ac- 
count.” It was upou this statement that Dr. 
Lushington appeared to have founded his 
charge against Mr. Walker. He hed said 
that Mr. Walker admitted that he was respon- 
sible for the costs, and yet when he was ex- 
amined as a witness, he swore that he was 
merely the solicitor for Peddle, and that Ped- 
die had undertaken to pay the costs: that he 
(Mr. Walker) was disinterested in the cause, 
and that the payment of the costs was not de- 
vendent on Peddle’s success. He (Mr. Camp- 
Pell) would appeal to all his learved friends 
around him, whether there was any, the 
least inconsistency between what Mr. Walker 
wrote and what he swore. It was well 
known, that every soliciter practising in 
the Court of Chancery, was in the same 
situation as Mr. Walker had been. If 
his client lost his cause, and became 
insolvent, the solicitor lost his costs; 
but there was no partnership between the 
solicitor and the client, and the solicitor had 
no legal interest in the cause ou account of 
his costs. Any of the attornies who were 
examined as witnesses at these sittings might | 
say, that they had no interest in their causes, | 
and Lord Teuterden would hold, as other 
learned judges bad held before him, that they 
had, in fact, no legal interest. Iu the Court 
of Chancery and the common law courts at 
Westmiuster-hall, attornies, having no 
interest, were allowed to be examined as wit- 














nesses for theirchent. It was true thatinthe 
common law courts an attorney had a lien on 
the papers in the cause in respect of his costs; 
but in the ecclesiastical courts it was different. 
In those courts an attorney had no lieu—the 
whole of the sum recovered was paid over to 
the client himself, There was auother part 
of the speech of Dr. Lushington, as publisied 
in the Afirror of Parliament, to which he 
would call the attention of the jury. It was 
Stated that an hou. member had adverted to 
the charges which had been brought forward 
by Dr. Lushington against Mr. Walker, and 
had said, that Dr. Lushington bad stated that 
Mr. Walker had been convicted of perjury and 
attempted extortion, to which Wr, Lushbington 
replied, “1 did wot say convicted of perjury, 
but guilty of perjury,""—repeating, therefore, 
the foul charge which he had previously made 
against Mr, Walker. The learned counsel 
proceeded to say, that some time ago an action 
was brought by Mr. Walker against Dr. 
Lushington, Mr. Barrow, the editur of the 
Mirror of Parliament, aud other gentlemen 
who were connected with that publication. 
That was a joint action against all those per- 





sous. Dr, Lushington having stated that he 
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should be ashamed to avail himself of his 
Parliamentary privilege to state anything 
reflecting on the character of an individual 
which he could not fully substantiate, Mr. 
Walker had determined to put him to the test ; 
and therefore brought a civil action. To that 
action there was a plea of justification, by 
which the defendauts undertook to prove the 


itrath of what they bad published; but, on 


that occasion, Dr. Lushiugton, instead of com- 
ing furward to justify, or attempt to justify, 
what he had stated, contented himself with 
saying ‘*Lam not guilty-—I did not publish it, 
Lam not the authorof it: you may go agaiust 


Mr. Barrow and the other proprietors of the 


Mirror of Parliament—you caunot come 
against me for anything that I said in my 
place in Parliament.” This was the course 
which Dr. Lushiugton had thought proper to 
pursue ov the occasion of the former trial. Ia 
consequeuce of there having been a justitica- 
lion pleaded to the action, Mr. Walker had 
prepared himself with a host of witnesses to 
prove the falsehood of the charges made 
against him, aud to show that he had been 
must grossly calumuiated ; but Dr, Lushing- 
ton aud the other defendants who had put a 
justification ou the record, shrunk from the 
attempt to prove that justification ; they did 
not venture to offer atittle of evidence in sup- 
port of the charge, aud consequently they 
admitted its falsehood. The result of that 


| trial was, that a verdict was obtained against 


Mr. Barrow and all the other parties except 
Dr. Lushington. Mr. Walker, however, cou- 
sidering that Dr. Lushington was the author 
of this libel, and that he ought to be made to 
answer for it, bad thought it right to prefer 
the preseut indictment. He intended to call 
as a witness in supportof it Mr. Barrow, whom 
he could not examine on the former trial, he 
being a defendant. Mr. Barrow had been 
examined before the grand jury. He was an 
extremely respectable geutleman, and al- 
though he would certainly come forward re- 
luctantly tu give evidence to-day, he would 
uot of course Lesitate to speak the truth. B 

Mr. Barrow’s testimony, he (Mr. Campbell) 
expected to be able to prove that it was Dr. 
Lushington's practice to correct his speeches 
for publication—that proofs of several of his 
speeches had been sent to him, and were re- 
turned by him with alterations und additions— 


aud that proofs of the speeches in question © 


were so seut and returned by him, If that 
were true—and he had every reason to believe 
that it was—he should bring home the publi- 
cation to Dr. Lushingtou. If Dr. Lushington 
revised the proofs, aud afterwards seut them 
to Mr. Barrow for-publication, then he was. 
fixed as the author of the speeches. His. 
learned Friend, the Attorney-General, would 
not, he was sure, talk of Parliamentary pri- 
vilege iu such.a case as this—of a privilege 
whereby a member of Parliament was to 
calumuiate and injure the character of an in- 
dividual out of Parliament. That question 
had long ago been settled. In the time of 
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Lord Kenyon a case was tried in which the 
Earl of Abingdon was defendant. He had 
made, or pretended to have made, a speech in 
the House of Lerds, in which he cast some 
reflections on his attorney, whom he called a 
pettifogger. He afterwards published itto the 
world, An indictment was preferred against 
his Lordship. Cn the trial it was objected, 
on his part, that he was not amenable fur what 
he had said in his place in the House of Peers, 
That objection was overruled by Lord Kenyon, 
The trial proceeded, and Lord Abingdon was 
convicted, and afterwards sentenced by the 
Court of King’s Bench to three months’ im- 
prisonment, and that sentence bad, he be- 
lieved, been applauded by the British nation, 
There had been a similar case subsequently. 
Mr. Creevy, a former member of the House of 
Commons, had made a speech in the House 
reflecting on a person of the name of Kirk- 
patrick, an assessor of taxes at Liverpool. 
Some incorrect reports of that speech having 
appeared in the newspapers, Mr. Creevy pub- 
lished a corrected account of it, and addressed 
it to his constituents. An action was brought 
by Kirkpatrick against Mr. Creevy, and it 
was decided on hat occasion that a member 
of the House of Commons was not entitled to 
publish in a newspaper, or in any other form, 
anything which he had spoken in Parliament 
reflecting on the character of individuals. The 
jearned counsel read the reported opinions 
of Lord Ellenborough, Mr. Justice Le 
Blanc, and Mr. Justice Bayley, on de- 
livering judgment in Mr. Creevy’s case. He 
proceeded tu say, that he apprehended the 
only question in this case would be, whether 
the evidence was sufficient to fix Dr. Lushing- 
ton as having been concerned in this publica- 
tion. That it was a grossly calumnious state- 
ment no one who read it could for a moment 
doubt. It denounced Mr. Walker as a dis- 
grace to his profession, as being guilty of the 
foulest crime—that of perjury. So far from 
retracting the charge, he had said that he 
should be ashamed to avail himself of his pri- 
vilege, as a member of Parliament, to state 
any thing which he could not fully substanti- 
ate. Under these circumstances, he (the 
learned counsel) apprehended that the jury 
would have no difficulty in saying that this 
was a libel, and that its publication had been 
authorised by Dr. Lushington, whom, there- 
fore, it would be their duty to find guilty upon 
this indictment. : 

It was proved that the plaintiff had been 
admitted an attorney of the Court of Common 
Pleas in the year 1801. 

Joseph Townsend—I was formerly a clerk 
of Mr. Waiker, for about twelve years. Mr. 
Walker was employed by a person of the name 
of William Peddle, in a suit in the Prerogative 
Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury. It 
was a suit on behalf of Mr. Peddle. 

Cross-examined by the ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
—Do you know of any agreement between 
a Walker and Peddle touching sume custs ? 
mL. 
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You don’t know of any agreement by which 
Walker was to receive a moiety of the pro- 
perty to be recovered ?—I do not. 

John Jeukins—In July and August, 1828, I 
was in the employ of the office of the Mirror 
of Parliament. ‘The publication of the num- 
ber in July, 1828, was delayed in consequence 
of a speech which had heen seut to Dr. Lush- 
ington not being returned. I was not in the 
habit of sending Dr. Lushington’s speeches to 
him. It was the custom of the office to send 
the speeches. I don’t say to Dr. Lushington 
—I sent to Dr. Lushington three or four times 
in July, 1828. I sent one of the messengers 
of the office to his house. It at last came back. 
The Mirror of Parliament afterwards pub- 
lished the speech of Dr. Lushington, which 
was cuntained in the proof-sheet sent to him. 

Mr. Barrow, the editor of the Mirror of 
Parliament, was the next witness. He was 
shown the No. containing Dr. Lushington’s 
speech, and was then examined by Mr. Camp- 
bell, as follows :— 

Have you got the manuscript from which 
that speech was published ?—No, I have not, 

In whose possession is it ?—I am not aware. 
I have not seen it since the last trial. 

In whose possession was it then ?—In the 
possession of the attorney of one of my co- 
defendants. 

What is his name ?—Briggs. 

Lord TENTERDEN—You then saw the manu- 
script ?—It was not in point of fact a manu- 
= it was a print. 

Mr. Campsett—What became of the ma- 
nuscript ?—I presume it was destroyed with 
other papers. 

How many proofs were there?—I think 
two. 

Where is the first proof?—I apprehend in 
the possession of Mr. Briggs. That was the 
last time I saw it. 

Where is the second ?—Also in Mr. Briggs’s 
possession, | believe. 

Have yuu not seen it sinze ?>—Never. 

Have you seen Dr. Lushington on the sub- 
ject of this publication? —With great submis- 
sion I should wish to ask whether I am bound 
to answer that question ? 

Lord TENTERDEN (to Mr. Campbell) —You 
can’t go on without producing the proof-sheet 
or manuscript. 

Mr. CampBELt submitted, that if he should 
be able to prove that the publication, as it ap- 
peared in the Afirror of Parliament, had been 
sanctioned by Dr. Lushington, that would be 
sufficient. | 

Mr. CAMPBELL (to the witness)—You are, 
no doubt, reluctant to say any thing in breach 
of the confidence reposed in you; but you are 
bound to answer the question. Have you bad 
any conversation with Dr. Lushington on the 
subject of this publication ? 

‘The Atrorney-Generat submitted, that 
the paper ought to be produced before the 
witness was asked any thing respecting it. 

Lord Tenterpen—The particular paper 
should be put into the witness’s hand, and he 
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should be asked whether he had had any con- | 
versation with Dr. Lushingten respecting that | 
particular publication. 

Mr. Cawesett submitted that any thing 
which had been said by Dr. Lushingten was 
evidence in this case. 

The question was repeated to the witness, 
who said, | explained to Dr. Lushington, to 
the best of my recollection, the anxiety I feit 
that his speech should be correctly published, 
owing to the personal nature of the observa- 
tions. 

Lord Texterpen—Was this before or after 
the publication ?— Before. 

Mr. Camppett—What did Dr. Lushbington 
say ?>—He was kind enough to promise that 
be would endeavour to correct that speech. 
He expressed great unwillinguess to do so as 
a general practice, and | thmk he added he 
had never corrected any speech of a similar 








kind before. That had reference to the speech 
of the 17th of July. 

Mr. Camene_t—Did you at that time show 
bis any proof ?—1 think I took it with me. 
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What did you.do with the two proofs?—F 
sent them forward to the printer. 

Was this paper (the Mirror of Parliament) 
printed from them ?—It was. — 

Lord Tenterven—The printer must an- 
swer that. (To the witness.) Did you com- 
pare the two?—No; i can’t say | did that. 
| always look over the print to see that there 
is po omission; but | did not correct the. print 
with the proof sheets. a9 

Mr. Camppett—Aand you believe it is core 
rectly printed ?—I do. 

Have youseen Dr.Lushington since ?—Once, 

Have you had auy conversation with bim 
since ?—No, except that I stated to him that 
Mr. Walker bad served me with notice of pro- 
ceedings. 

Have you seen him since ?—1 saw him once 
afterwards. He said on that occasion that I 
must see the impropriety of his holding any 
further communication with me on that sub- 
ject, and referred me to Mr. Chatfield. i met 
him iu the street subsequently, aud told him 
that I had received two letters from Mr. 


Did be look at it at that time ?—No, he did | Walker, and that I would send bim copies of 


not. 

Did he say any thing?—No, not at that 
time. 

Have you had any conversation with Dr. 
Lushington respecting the publication io the 
Mirror of Parliament ?—1 have not with re- 
fereuce to that speech. 

Have you bad any letter from him ?—I wrote 
to him; | applied to bim for information. 

Did you receive any auswer?—I certainly 
did receive an answer. 

Lord Tenterpen—A written answer ?—No. 
1 waited on Dr, Lushington, first with refer- 
ence to the speech on the 17th, which was 
published before the speech of the 15th. 

Did you leave the proof sheet ?—I1 did, 

What was the nature of the communication 
which you afterwards bad with Dr. Lushing- 
ton?—In consequence of his not having re- 


turned the proof in two or three days, | made | 


an application to him by letter. I sent a proof 
of the speech of the Lith at the same time that 
L asked for a return of the other. 

What answer did you receive ?—The papers 
not being returned, | think | waited on Dr. 
Lushington and saw him. He then returned 
me the proof-sheet of the 17th. 

Were there any alterations made by him ? 

Lord Testerven- I thivk you must pro- 
duce the paper itself. 

He returned me the speech of the 15th and 
17th at the same time. 

Did he sav he had made any alterations ? 
He expressed his 
had not permitted him to correc 
of the 15th. 


What more? 
the 17th. 


What did he say of the speech of the 17th?—. 


|them, which I did. Mr. Briggs was the at- 
| torney of Messrs. Winchester and Varnham. 
i! leit the two preofs in his hands, and saw 


them by mere accident afterwards. I think 


they were delivered to Mr. Briggs by my so- 
'licitor, Mr. Lawless. I have searched for 


'them, but cannot find them, I bave uot my- 
‘self applied to Mr. Briggs for them; but I 
/requested Mr. Lawless to apply to him, and 
be told me he had done so. 

The Atrrorney-GeneraL—Whether the 
speech was corrected by Dr. Lushington or 
not, it was published in the Afirrer of Par- 
liament ?—)t was. 

Aud you paid the amount of the verdict and 
casts in the action which was brought by Mr. 
Walker ?—I1 paid 50/., and custs. 

Lord TenrervDEN—The cause was not tried 
| before me, | believe. 

‘The Arrorney-GeneRat—Yes, it was, my 
| Lord, about a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Camesett—lI take it for granted Dr. 
Lushington has indemuified you for the da- 
mages and costs.—He has not. 

Mr. Camppett—Was any attempt maile to 
prove the truth of the charge against Mr. 
Walker ?—I believe not. 

Mr. Camrpett—Is Mr. Thomas Briggs in 
court? 

_ (Mr. Briggs was called, but did not answer.) 
Mr. Graham Simpson, a former proprietor 
of the Mirror of Parliament, stated (before 
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?— he took the oath), that he had been served 
rezret that his occupations | with a writ at the suit of Mr. Walker, and:he 


t his speech conceived, therefore, that anything he might 
—Aud he gave me the proof of 


State to-day might prejudice him on a future 
occasion. He bad been indicted by Mr. Walker, 
| and had paid a shilling fine. 


Lord ° in : 
That he bad not had time to correct it as be ac “> LRNTREDEN—Aod now there. iso 


could have wished, but there it was. 


M 


tion ? 


Did he know thet you were the editor of the | w W itness—After the indictment I was. served 
trror of Parliament ?—1 have nodoubt hedid. I 


ith the writ on the very steps of the court.as 
was guing out. 
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' gead, and that 


Mr. Pottock (who was with Mr. Campbell) 
—Were you not told that if you gave up the 
mavuscript you would not be sued ?—Yes ; 
but I had not got the manuscript. 

The witness was then sworn and examined 
by Mr. Pottock.—He stated that he had seen 
Dr. Lushington on oneoccasion on the subject 
of his speech. He met him in the House of 
Commons, and in consequence of what he had 
seen stated in the morning papers, he asked 
him whetber he would revise his speech. He 
replied, that his time was very mach occu- 
pied, and he was afraid he should hardly be 
able to attend to it. He said you must send 
it; and I will endeavour to do what I can. 
Witness knew nothing about the sending of 
the proof-sheets. He had the possession of 
one ofthem, but did not know which. The 
one he had he gave into the hands of Mr. 
Briggs. He had seen Dr. Lushington once 


‘since the giving up the papers. That was 


after the former trial. Nothing particular 


_passed on that occasion. 


Mr. CAMPBELL submitted that he was now 
entitled to read the passages from the Mirror 
of Parliament, He had proved that the two 

roof-sheets were in the possession of Mr. 
Briges, and it was to be presumed that they 


‘had been returned by him with other muni- 


ments in the office of the Mirror of Parlia- 
ment, 

Lord TENTERDEN did not see how that fact 
could be presumed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL said he would abandon his 
intention of reading the proofs as the substan- 
tive libels ; and he now submitted that he was 
entitled to read those libels from the Mirror 
of Parliament, it having been proved, as he 
submitted, that their publ cation bad been au- 
thorised by Dr. Lushiugton. Mr. Barrow had 
stated that the proofs had been sent to Dr. 
Lushington, and he had returned them to 
Mr. Barrow, as the editor of the Mirror of 
Parliament. It must be taken, therefore, 
that he had authorised Mr. Barrow to print 
and publish to the world what was contained 
in those two proof-sheets. Mr. Barrow had 
stated that he had no doubt that what had 
been published in the Mirror of Parliament 
was published from those two sheets. There 
was, therefore, at least, evidence to go to the 
jury to determine whether or not Dr. Lush- 
ington authorised this publication. If he did 
authorize it, be ought to be found guilty upon 
this indictment, notwithstanding the non-pro- 
duction of the proof-sheets. 

The Atrurnry-GeneRA.. begged to enter 
his protest against the supposition that’ Dr. 
Lushington had given any authority at all. 

question was, whether this particular 
number of the Mirrer of Parliament could be 
led upon another ques- 
tion,—viz., whether the particular publication 
could be traced to Dr. Lushington. There was, 
besubmitted, no evideuce upon that question 


baa could be properly submitted to the 
. pury 


ir J. Scartetr (who was Mr. Walker's 
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‘counsel on the former trial) was heard shortly 


on the same side. This was a manceuvre of 


his learned friend, Mr. Campbell, to make 


evidence of that which had never been at- 
tempted to be made evidence of before on any 
similar case: 

Mr. CampBete was heard in reply; and 

The Arrorney-GENERAL made some further 
observatious on the same point. 

Lord TENTERDEN said, that the proofs sent 
to Dr. Lushington were to be considered as 
avalogous to manuscripts in ordinary cases, 
In those cases, before you could give in evi- 
dence a publication from particular manu- 
scripts, you must show that the publication 
had been compared with those manuscripts, 
Now here there was no proof that what bad been 
published was printed from the proofs which 
had been sent to and corrected by Dr. Lush- 
ington. Witnesses might have been called to 
prove that the particular speeches referred to 
had been priuted from those proofs. As it 
was, however, he (Lord Tenterden) did not 
think that the evidence had heen carried far 
enough, and therefore the jury must find the 
defendant not guilty. 

Verdict— Not Guilty. 





FRENCH BOOKS 


FOR SALE, OR RATHER TO BE GIVEN 
AWAY. 


By an accident I became possessed of 
the following French books. I have had 
them five or six years. ‘They were sent 
to me in mistake, and I was finally 
obliged to keep them, in the stead of a 
parcel of my French Grammars (printed 
at Paris), in the year 1825. They werethe 
subject of disputed claim for two or three 
years ; ‘‘the honourable Board of Cus- 
toms’ made them and the Grammars a 
subject for a display of their literal and 
judicial powers! In other words, this 
crew of Jacks-in-office, who allow a case 
of the Grammars to be imporled into 
London, would not. allow a case of the 
very same Grammars to be imported 
into Liverpool! When | moved my 
shop from Fleet-street into this court, 
the case of books was removed: 
they had a change of domicile, 
at any rate. Luckily for those 
who will have the good fortune to 
get these books, the case containing 
them was /arge, and I wanted the room! 
So that, at last, out they have come for 
sale, or, rather, for making ts ; 
for I have looked for the greater part of 
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anv Co. of Soho-square; 1 have seen 
the prices of the same books in that 
Catracocue ; and Lhave here put against 
each book JUST HALF the price spe- 
cified in the catalogue. ‘There is but 
one copy of each work ; and therefore 
«« first come first served.” The books are 
all in excellent order, having never been | 
exposed to dust or to handling. My 
descriptions of them are perfectly cor- 
rect. I wish to get these books out of 
my way, but I will never sell any one 
of them to anybody for dess than is here} 
stated. 





“ NATURELLE; 
** Erablissement, 

“« vures.” 
volumes, handsomely printed with imnume-| 
rable Engravings, aud handsomely bound, 
gilt, and lettered. It contains papers, written 
priucipally by thirteen professors of natural 
history, belonging to the famons museum of 
the Garden of Plants at Paris; and all these 
papers are on subjects connected with natural 
history. The professors were Messieurs Hauy. 
Faujas-Saint-Fond, Laugier, Vanquelin, Des- 
fontaives, A. L. Jussieu, A. Thouin, Geoffroy 


OQuvrage, orné de 
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«“ ANNALES DU MUSEE D'HISTOIRE | « 
par les Professeurs de cet | ¢ 
Gra- | « 
This work cousists of 20 quarto | « 
é 
pages of print. 
‘The paper and print are good. The work 
appears to be a complete elementary one on 
architecture, and it has 30 illustrative plates 
handsomely executed, and in a form to cor- 
respond with the book. Price Ll, 4s. 














Saint Hilaire, Lacépéde, Lamarck, Portal, 
Cuvier, and Vanspaendouck. The 













‘“ MEMOIRES DU MUSEE QD'HIS- 
** TOIRE NATURELLE; par les Professeurs 
*“de cet Etablissement. Ouvrage orvé de 
*“«Gravures.”’ This work consists of 10 
4to. vols., in all things precisely like the pre- 
ceding (of which, indeed, it is but the con- 
tinuation), except that instead of calling it the 
** Annales,’ the professors, on the return of 
the Bourbon family to Frauce, appear to have 
sought, by a complimentary dedication to the 
king, to gain his favour; and, to flatter him, 
they newly christened an old-established work. 
This, however, does not take any thiug from its 
jufriusic merits; itis amusing to the lovers of 
watural history, and instructive to those whe 
are practical in their researches, or who are 
xardeners or farmers. This work: is in 10 
vols., and comes down to 1623. Itis in form, 
paper, priut, and binding, precisely like the 
preceding ; aod the professors are the same, 
with the exception of two, Messrs. Cordier 
and Brongniart, who have su ceeded to 
Messrs. Hauy and Faujas-Saint-Fond. Price 
10d. 

“HISTOIRE NATURELLE DES OVI. 
“PARES ET DES SERPENS. Par M. le 
** Comte de Lacépede, Garde du Cabinet du 
** Roi, &c. &c. &e.” This work is in two 
vols., dto., the first containing 650 pages and 
forty-two plates, and the second 527 pages 
aud tweuty-four plates, The plates in this 
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work be-| 
gan in 1802, and comes up to 1613. Price 204. | 
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’ } J 0 gravings of the different animals 
the books in the CataLoove oF nip Seccrtved tates text; and it is a work, as the 
title indicates, giving some account of every 
vviparous (egg-born) animal, and of every 
serpent. 
but it is thick and strong, like the generality 
of French paper; the print is exceilent; the 
plates are not badly executed, butthere appears 
tv have been so many copies printed off that 
these have become very much used, and the 
impressions are somewhat dim.—Priuted at 
Paris, 1779. 


The paper is not very handsome, 


Itis sewed. Price 3i. 
“TRAITE ELEMENTAIRE DE CON- 
STRUCTION APPLIQUEE A L’ARCHI- 


“ TECTURE CIVILE; contenant les princi- 


pes qui doivent diriger, 1°. le choix et la 
préparation des materiaux ; 2°. la configu- 
ration et les proportions des parties qui con- 
stituent les édifices en general ; 3°. l’exécu- 
tion des plans deja fixés : suivi de nombreux 
exemples de distribution puisés dans les 


-~ ~ ~ 


‘plus célébres monumens antiques ct 
*‘modernes, &c. Par M. J. A. Borgnis, 
ingévieur.” 1 vol., 4to., containing 646 


Published at Paris in 1823.— 


‘‘ HISTOIRE NATURELLE, Générale et 


** Particuli¢re des Reptiles ; ouvrage faisant 


‘suite a Histoire Naturelle générale et 


“ particuli¢re, composée par Leclerc de Buf- 


“fon, et rédig¢e par C. S. Sonnini, membre 
“‘de plusieurs suciétés savantes. Par F, 
‘““M. Dandin, membre des Sociétés d’His- 
“‘toire Naturelle et Philomatique de 
‘* Paris.” 8 vols., 8vo. Published at Paris 
in the tenth year of the French Republic. 
A complete history of reptiles, with numerous 
plates giving front views, side views, and even 
inside views of each reptile described in the 
text. The paper is coarse, the print good. 
There are 97 plates altogether, not bighly-fin- 
ished engravings, but all that is required for 
the purposes intended. This work is sewed. 
Price 4l. 

“L'EUROPE PAR RAPPORT A LA 
‘* GRECE, et la Reformation de la Turquie. 
“Par M. de Pradt, ancien archevéyue de 
** Malines.” 8vo. 1 vol. Published at Paris, 
1826. A work of 271 pages, written in favour 
of the Greek revolution. Price 1s, 9d, 


““MEMOIRES SUR LA GRECE ET 
** L'ALBANIE, pendant le Gouvernement 
** d’Ali-Pacha. Par Ibrahim-Manzoun- 
“* Efendi, Commandant du Genie, au service 
“‘dece Vizir.” 1 vol. 8vo. with a lithogra- 
plic print of Ali, Published at Paris, 1627. 
Fine paper and print, and containing 415 
pages. Price 10s, 

“DES DENTS DES MAMMIFERES 
*CONSIDEREES COMME CHARAC- 
“TERES ZOOLOGIQUES. Par M. F. 
* Cuvier.” Published at Strasbourg, 1825. 
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lvol. 8vo, Containing [258 pages of print, 
and 116 handsome illustrative plates. Price 
li. 2s, 6d. 


‘“* ESSAI POLITIQUE SUR L’ILE DE 
** CUBA; par Alexandra de Humboldt. Avec 
“* une Carte et un supplément qui renferme 
** des considérations sur la population, la ri- 
** chesse territoriale et le commerce de L’Ar- 
“‘ chipel des Antillas et de Colombia.” In 
2 vols. vo. This is a complete account of 
this Spanish island. The paper and print are 
good, and this copy is sewed. Published at 
Paris, 1826. Price Ils. 

‘‘ MEMOIRES DE MICHEL OGINSKI; 
** sur la Polugne et les Polonais, depuis 1788 
**jusqu’a la fin de 1815.” In 2 vols. 8vo. 
Printed and published at Paris, 1826. Paper 
aud print good. Price $s, 3d. 


“DE LA NUTRITION, considérée ana- 
*€tomiquement et physiologiquement, dans 
** Ja série des animaux, d’aprés les idées de 
**¢ M. Ducrotay de Blainville, wembre de |’In- 
* stitution. Par Charles Dhéré, docteur en 
® Médecine.” 1 vol. Svo. of 165 pages. Paris, 
1826. Pretty good paper, and guod print. 
Price 2s. 3d. 

¢* CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS; ou, Biblio- 
*€ theque Portative de l’Amateur: composée 
*< des chefs-d’ceuvre en prose et en vers des 
** meilleurs auteurs. Et uornée de portraits.” 

This is a collection in 32mo. published at 
Paris in 1826. The paper and print are very 
handsome indeed. 

Of Saint Reac there is a complete copy 
in 2vols., and there are two odd volumes, 
(vols. 2). 

Of Ducis there are two complete copies 
(2 vols. each). 

Of DestoucHEs, two complete copies (3 
vols. each). 

Of St. LamBERT, ditto, ditto (1 vol. each). 

Of Gresser, ditto, ditto (3 vols. each). 

Of GiLBERT, ditto, ditto (1 vol. each). 

Of L. Racine, ditto, ditto (1 vol. each). 

Of HamiLron, there are four complete 
copies (2 vols. each). 

Altogether 34 volumes, neatly sewed, and a 
portrait of each author at the beginning of the 
tirst volume of his works. Price 2s. a volume. 


“ VOYAGE DANS LA RUSSIE MERE- 
*“ DIONALE, et particuliérement dans les 
** provinces situées au-delA du Caucase, fait 
** depuis 1820 jusqu’en 124. Par le Cheva- 
“lier Gamba, Consul du Roi a Tifles. Avec 
“* quatre cartes géopraphiques.” In two 
handsome vols. 8vo. A very nicely printed 
work on vefy good paper. The first vol. con- 
tains 440 pages, and the second 472 pages. 

This Count Gamba is the most mad, extra- 
vagant eulogist that Pitt and his system ever 
had. It is almost worth while to read his in- 
troduction just at this moment, to be satisfied 
that this nation wants no further bringing 
down. Price 12s. 


**ANNUAIRE HISTORIQUE UNIVER- 
“€ SEL, pour 1825, Avec un Appendice con- 





— 
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** tenant es actes publics, traités, notes diplo- 
‘* matiques, papiers d’etats, et tableaux sta- 
‘* tistiques, financiers, administratifs et né- 
*« crologiques—une Chronique offrant les 
‘“‘événemens les plus piquans, les causes les 
‘plus célébres, etc.; et une revue des pro- 
‘* ductions les plus remarkables de l’année, 
** dans les sciences, dans les lettres et dans les 
“arts.” Par C. L. Lesur. One thick vol. Svo. 
of 830 pages. 

The Appendix of this work is sufficiently 
described above, but the text is mot. It is the 
political history of every country for the year, 
giving afull account of the proceedings of the 
parliament of every country, beginning with 
France, and ending with Brazil. ‘The work 
is an annual one, and it was begun iu the year 
1818, so there are now 12 vols. published. The 
ove I speak of is for 1825. Price 6s. 9d. 


“LE BARBIER DE PARIS. Par Ch. 
“Paul de Kock.” A Novel. Paris, 1827. 
4 ducdecimo vols., neatly printed. Price 8s. 3d. 


** LONDRES ET L’ANGLETERRE; Ou- 
vrage élémentaire a l’usage de la jeunesse.” 
Paris, 1626. One duodecimo vol. neatly printed, 
with a portrait of George IV. at the beginning. 
This little book contains a detailed descrip- 
tion of the principal remarkable things in and 
about London, aud then it takes a coup-d'’cil 
of the other towus of England. Price 3s. 


“ L’ESPION DE POLICE. Roman de 
‘‘ moeurs. Par E, L. B. de Lamothe-Lapgon, 
“auteur de Monsieur le Préfet, De la Pro- 
“vince a Paris, &c.” 4 vols. 12mo. Paris 
1826. Price 8s. 

**LE JEUNE VOYAGEUR EN EGYPTE 
“ET EN NUBIE, Ouvrage élémentaire, 
*‘ extrait des Voyages de Belzoni.” 1 vol. 
12mo. This little volume, containing wood- 
cuts, is intended fur young people, and con- 
sists of judicious extracts from the larger 
works of Belzoni. Paris, 1826. Price 4s, 


“TRAITE D’'ANATOMIE TOPOGRA- 
“* PHIQUE, ou Anatomie de Régions du corps 
*““ humain, considérée spécialement dans ses 
‘** rapports avec la chirurgie, et la médecine 
*‘ opératwire. Par Ph. Fredérick Blandin, 
‘* professeur.’’ 1 thick vol. évo, of 690 pages, 
neatly printed and on good paper. This ap- 
pears to be a work on the practice of surgery. 
Published at Paris, 1826. Price 9s. 3d. 


“TRAITE ELEMENTAIRE D’ANA- 
“ TOMIE CONTENANT LES PREPARA- 
« ‘TIONS, l’anatomie descriptive et les princi- 
“pales régions du corps humain, Par A. 
‘« Brierre de Boismont, D. M. P., médeciade 
“Ja maison de santé marcel Sante Colombe, 
“ &c. &c. &c. Avec des notes extraites du 
‘cours De Ph. Fred. Blandin.” 1 vol. 8vo. 
of 800 pages. Printed at Paris, 1827. Infe- 
rior paper and print. Price 8s. 

‘‘ MALADIES NERVEUSES DES AU- 
‘« TEURS, rapportées & l'irritation de l’en- 
“‘cephale, des nerfs cérébro-rachidiens et 





“‘ splanchniques, avec ou sans inflamma- 
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“tion. Par J. G. Fourcade Prunet, docteur 
«en médecine de la faculte de Paris. One 
vol, 8vo. of 352 pages, on good paper and print ; 
published at Paris in 1826. Price 8s. 


« GUIDES SANITAIRES DES GOUVER- 
« NEMENS EUROPEENS,; oa, nouvelles 
<« recherches sur la fievre jaune et le cholera- 
‘« morbus, maladies qui doivent etre con- 
& gidérées aujourd'hui comme identiques, et 
« coumises au méme regime quarantenaire 
«< que la peste due Levant; dévie AS. E. M. 
<¢ Je Baron de Damas, ministre des affaires 
étrangéres. Par L, J. M. Robert, medecin 
‘du Lazaret 2’ Marseilles, &c. &c. Xe. 
‘Quvrage oruée de vingt-denx planches 
* lithographeées et coloriées.” 2 vols. 8vv., 
on rather iferior paper, but in good print; 
with twenty-two lthographic engravings ol 
corpses of ‘persons who died of typhus aud 
vellow fever under the observation of the 
author, who is a strenuous stichler for the 
infectiousuess of these fevers, and whose 
book is written with the view of cautioning 
the Governments of Europe against relaxing 
in their quarantine laws.—Published at Paris, 
i826. Price 10s, 


a 


‘DES INFLAMMATIONS SPECIALES 
* DL TISSU MUQUEUX, eten particulier 


‘de ja diphthérite, ou inflammation pellicu- 


t 
“ laire, connue sous le nom de croup, d angiue | 


|Mecuisu’s book is the only book of 


“maligne, d’angine gangréneuse, etc. Par 
“ P. Bretonneau, médecin en chef de |’ Hopi- 
“* tal de Tours.”’ 1 vol. #vo. of 540 pages. 
Good paper and print, and three large illustra- 
tive lithographic plates coloured. Published 
at Paris, 1826. Price 5s. 6d, 


* ECONOMIE POLITIQUE, Ouvrage 
*traduit de l’'Allemand de M. Schmalz, 
** conseiller intime de sa majesté le roi de 
** Prusse, et Professeur de droit public a) 
** P Universite de Berlin. Par Henri Jouffroy, 
** conseiller au service de Prusse. Revu et 
** annoté sur la traduction, par M. Fritot, 
** avocat A la Cour Royale de Paris, auteur de 
** Esprit du Droit et de la Science du Publi- 
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Books. 


«© TRAITE COMPLET DES MALADIES 
‘“ VENERIENNES; contenant |’expvusition 
« de leurs Symptomes ete leur Traitement ra- 
“€ tionnel, d’aprés les principes de la médeciue 
‘organique; avec l'histoire critique de 
‘‘théories et des méthodes curatives gene- 
‘‘ ralement reques. Par A. J. L. Jourdan, 
‘* docteur en médecine.” Paris, 1826. 2 vols. 
8vo. Iuferior paper and rather small print. 
Price 9s. 


‘«« DE LA NON-EXISTENCE DU VIRUS 
“ VENERIEN, proavée par raisounement, 
‘‘ ’observation, et l’experience; avec un 
‘* traité théorique et pratique des maux véné- 
‘‘riens, redigé d’aprés les principes de la 
‘‘ nouvelle doctrine médicale. Par L. F.R. A. 
‘« Richand des Brus.”’ 2 vols. 8vo. 1826. Paris, 
luferior paper, but good print. Price 12s. 


AMERICAN BOOKS, 


These books I have just got. They 
are all useful books ; and no one should 
go tothe United States without the first 
and the tenth. I sell them very cheap ; 
and I do not know that I shall ever 
have any of them again: it is froma 
mere accident that 1 have these. Mr. 


the kind worth a straw; and it has a 
map of the United States, and a very- 
recently made one. No man, who 
means to acquire property in the 
United States, should go thither with- 
out this book and Dr. Morse’s book; 
but especially the former. They are 
both cheap enough, God knows! But 
we get metal for them, as yet, at any 
rate. But mind, if honest Atruorr’s 
committee should hatch a legal tender, 





** ciste.”” Two neat vols., 8vo. nicely printed, 


German, appears to have a good reputation in 


Germany, and is therefore translated into 


French, and published at Paris in 1826. 
Price Ys. 
“DE LA MEDECINE CONSIDEREE) 


*“COMME SCIENCE ET COMME ART. 
“ Par P. H. Duvivier, docteur en médecine, | 
&c. &e.” 1 vol. 8vo. with marginal notes, and | 


good paper aud print. Printed at Paris, 1826, | 
Price #s. 


“ TRAITE DES BANDAGES ET D’AP- 
*“PAREILS DE PANSEMENT, Par P.N. 
** Gerdy, professeur d’anatomie, &c. &c. &c.” 
Paris, 1826. 1 vol. Svo., with an accompany- 
ing ys in one containing 20 well-exe- 
cuted plates, in illustration of the subject. 
Good paper and priat. Price 9s, ~ 


‘Mind that. 


and on very good paper. This work, originally | all 


_to Mellish’s ma 





[ do not stand to these prices in paper. 
But I hope the books will 
be sold before the committee 


| hatches. 


1. A GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, with the conti- 
guous Countries, including Mexico and the 
West ladies; intended as an accompaniment 
p of these countries. By 


John Mellish. new edition (1822) greatly 


| improved, Printed at Philadelphia, 8vo. Price 


78. 


2. A DIGEST OF THE COMMERCIAL 
REGULATIONS OF THE DIFFERENT 
FOREIGN NATIONS WITH WHICH THE 
UNITED STATES HAVE INTERCOURSE. 
Prepared conformably to a resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the 20th Jaquary, 


1823. Published i 
Price 6s, at Washington, 1824. Sve 
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y JOURNAL OF €A TOUR ROUND | particularly of the United States; a general 
Il, the largest of the Saudwich Islands ; account of the West ludies, and of the four 





“a Deputation from the Mission on those 
s. Published at Koston, 1425. 12mo. 
‘Contains 5 Plates and one Map. Price 3s. 


ot 

— 4/CONSTITUTIONAL LAW; comprising 

eclaration of Independence, the Articles 

of Confederation, the Constitution of the 

States, and the Constitutions of the 

several States comprising the Union. I2mo. 
Pablished at Washington, 1820. Price 4s. 


8. TRAVELS IN THE CENTRAL POR- 
TIONS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ; 
comprising observations on its mineral geo- 
graphy, internal resources, and aboriginal 
population ; performed under the sanction of 
the Government, inthe year 1821. By Heurr 
R. Schoolcraft, U.S. 1. A. Containing 459 

of print, a Mapof the Western country, 
and three Pilates. Published at New York, 
1825. 8vo. Price 10s. 


6. FAUNA AMERICANA; being a descrip- 
tion of the mammiferous ‘animals inhabiting 
North America. By Richard Harlan, M. D. 

*8vo. Containing 318 pages of print. Pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, 1425. Price 10s. 


7. TARIFF OF DUTIES ON IMPORTA- 
TIONS INTO THE UNITED STATES; and 
Revenue Laws, and Custom-house Regula- 
tions. Compiled by P. P. F. Degrand, uuder 
the direction of General H. A. I. Dearborn, 
Collector of Customs for the District of 
Charlestown and Bostou. Third Edition, 

d and corrected by the Secretary of the 
ury. Published at Boston, 1424. 12mv. 
Containing 192 pages of print. Price 12s, 


&.LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK, RELATING TO THE ERIE AND 
AMPLAIN CANALS; together with the 
ual Reports of the Canal Commissioners, 
other documents requisite for a complete 
ial history of those works. Also, correct 
ips delineating the routs of the Erie and 
mplain Canals, and designating the lands 
ugh which they pass. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
lished by authority of the Government, at 
any, 1825. Price ICs. 


-_9.A LETTER from the Secretary of the 
asury, transmitting statements of the 
m@mmerce and Navigation of the United 
@tates, during the year ending on the 30:h 
ptember, 1824. vo. ; of 304 pages. Pub- 
hed by authority of the Government at 
Mrashingtou, 1825. Price 4s, 


10. THE AMERICAN UNIVERSAL GEO- 
































he contains a copious introduction, adapted 
he present improved state uf astronumical 
ence; a brief geography of the earth; a 
heral description of America; an account 
North America, and its various divisions, 





APHY; or, a View of the present state of | 
the Kingdoms, States, and Colouies in the | 
pwn World. In 2 vols. 8vo. The first vo- 





groups of islands into which they are natu- 
rally divided; and a mivuter account of the 
several islands. A gemeral description of 
South America, and a particular account of 
its various states and provinces, and a brief 
description of the remaining American islands. 
This volume contains three Maps and 898 
pages. The second volume contains the geo- 
graphy of the eastern Contivent; a general 
description of Europe, and a minute account 
of its variuus kingdoms and states ; a general 
description of Asia, its kingdoms, provinces, 
and islands; an account of the numerous 
islauds, arranged by modern geographers, 
under the names of Australasia and Polynesia ; 
a general description of Africa, and a particu- 
lar account of its various states and islauds, 
This volume also contains three Maps, and it 
has 859 pages. By Jedidiah Morse, D.D., 
Minister of the Congregational Church in 
Charlestown, Seventh edition; published at 
Charlestown, 1819. Price 16s. 


11. SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AND TO- 
POGRAPHICAL OF THE FLORIDAS, 
more particularly of East Florida. By James 
Grant Forbes. 8vo.; containing 226 pages. 
Published at New York, 1821. Price 5s. 


12. NATIONAL CALENDAR, and Annals 
of the United States, for the year 1824 ; being 
the fifth volume of a periodical work. Pub- 
lished at Washington, 1824. 12mo.; contain- 
ing 280 pages of priut. Price 2s. 


To be had at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 





From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, Jury 6, 1832. 


INSOLVENTS. 


LATHAM,W.., Stow- park, Lincolnsh., farmer. 
YOUNG, H., Southampton, builder. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
COVENEY, T., Benended, Kent, farmer. 


BANKRUPTS., 
ALLCOCK, J., and W. Wilson, Jermyn-st., 


St. James’s, tailors, 
BOSTOCK, J. B., and W. H. Musgrave, 
Weulock-basin, City-road, screw- manufact. 
BOXALL, J., Brighthelmstone, hotel-keeper. 
CLARK, J , Godalming, lineu-draper. 
COBB, E., Manchester, commission-agent. 
COLEMAN, S., aud M. Chapman, Liverpool, 
silversmiths. 
HOOD, A., Parlington-place, Southwark- 
bridge-road, spirit-dealer. 
OGDEN, W., Heywood, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner. 
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SAUNDERS, T. jun., Austinfriars, merchant. 

SAXE, C., Condunt-st., Hanover-sq., tailor. 

SELL, W., St. Martin’s-lane, bookseller. 

SUMMERS, W., Wilson-street, Finsbury 
square, bricklayer. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 


MANSON, J., Kyleakin, Isle of Skey, Inver- 


pess-shire, coal-merchaut. 


Turspay, Jury 10, 1652. 
INSOLVENTS. 
DEUDNEY, J., Brighton, hatter. 


KUDD, T., Bishopsgate-street, tea-dealer, 


BANKRUPTS. 


BELL, R., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, joiner. 
BROOM, J., Kidderminster, carpet-manufac. 
BULLOCK, J., Southend, Essex, printer. 


CHAFFEY, R., Thorncombe, Devon, clothier. 
GIBSON, J. sen., Norwich, kiddier. 


HALL, J. sen., J., and T., Burslem, Staf- | 


fordshire, earthenware-maunufacturers. 


KINGSLEY, J., Biggleswade, Bedfordshire, | 


corn-factor. 


LAWRENCE, J.,Round’s-green,Hales-Owen, 


Shropshire, coal-master. 
MEREDITH, E., Liverpool, victualler. 
SHUTE, E., Bristol, wine-merchant. 
TAYLOR, J. jun., Manchester, currier. 
WELCH, F., St. James’s-street, Pall-mall, 
bill-broker. 
WITHERS, W., Loughborough, Leicester- 
shire, lace-manufacturer. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Marx-Lane, Corn-Excuance, Jury 9.— 
The weather continuing favourable for the 
growing crops, and having an ample supply 
of wheat from Essex this morning, with some 
quantity from Suffolk remaining over from 
last week, occasioned a general dulness in 
the trade, for even first samples barely sup- 
ported last Monday’s prices, and no sales 
could be effected of any descriptions that were 
not quite fresh, 

The malting season being now at a close, 
the value of fine barley is merely nominal, as 
not a sample of that kind appeared to-day, but 
the secondary sorts for grinding were disposed 
of in small quantities to the corn-chandlers at 
from 30s. to 34s. 

The oat trade continues exceedingly heavy, 
and may be noted 1s. per qr. cheaper than on 
this day se’nnight, but not lower than on Fri- 
day, although the sales were to a verv limited 
extent. : 


Ip beans and peas there is no alteration 
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Wheat eee ee eet see eeee eee 66s. to 76s. 
Ree cecocccocccesessoscece Sade 60 34s, 
Barley we eeeet teers ee eteeee 30s. to 33s, 
. fine.. eeeeee eee reece 36s. to 34s, 
Peas, White ...ccceeesees 36S. to 38s, 
cmmmmee Byles cccccccceoes Gate te ans, 


Grey cccccecccccece o/8- to 405, 











Beans, Small .o.ececcsceces 385. to 425, 
Winks .. .cwesstessag Geer aek 
Oats, Potatue ....ccesceace 22%. to 23s, 
PE onc + 0606600060 —s. to —s, 
Feed eeeteteeteeteeeve ee ls. to 935, 
Flour, per sack ...eeececess D905. tu bls, 











PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 47s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 4s, to 52s. 

Pork, India, new.... 132s. Ud. to 135s. 
Pork, Mess, new ...77s. Od. to —s. per bar! 
butter, Belfast ....78s. to 80s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....73s. to 80s. 

Cork ....2.80s. to —s. 

—— Limerick ..80s. to —s. 
Waterford..7&s. to 80s. 

| Dublin ....—s. to —s. 

| Cheese, Cheshire....56s. to 74s. 

| ——— Gloucester, Double. , 50s. to 64s. 
Gloucester, Single. .. 40s. to 52s. 
Edam ..... «.46s. to 56s. 

—— Gouda ...... 48s. to 50s. 

Hams, Irish.... ....055- Lu 7250 


























SMITHFIELD.—July 9. 


This day’s supply of beasts—a full moiety o! 
which were short-horns (principally Lincoln) 
steers, for the most part not more than hal! 
fat, the remainder about equal numbers 0! 
(for the most part) prime Galloway and Hig!- 
tand Scots, Welch runts, Hereford and Devon 


Downs, Kents, and Leicesters, great; 
calves, moderately gool. The trade WwW 
throughout dull ; with prime small beef, lam), 
and veal, at fully—other kinds of ditto, and 
pork, at barely—Friday’s quotations; with 
mutton at a depression of about 2d. per stone: 


calves, 254; pigs, 150. 





MARK-LANE,—Friday, July 13. 


same as on Monday. 





THE FUNDS. 
3 per Cent, ) } Fri- | Sat. |Mon. |Tues.] Wed. | Toa" 
| Cons, Ann. } 83}| 834) 634) 834) 833 833 


————— 








steers and heifers, some Townsend cows, &e. 
—was, with that of porkers, rather limited; 7 
of sheep and lambs, chiefly consisting o | 
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Beasts, 2,140; sheep and lambs, 23,610; ~ 


The supplies are moderate, and prices the | 


)epabt by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-court: 22! 


published by him, at }!, Bolt-court, Fleet-street 


